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WHO'S WHO 


DAVID HOGAN has played an important part in 
the fashioning of Eire. He was one of the brilliant 
young men who followed the leadership of Eamon 
de Valera in the tragic “troubles” after the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Free State. Two of his books 
of short stories, The Challenge of the Sentry and 
Dark Mountain, give vivid pictures of the “trou- 
bled times.’’ Besides fiction, he has written much 
periodical literature on the state of the new Ireland 
and the economic and political development. Parti- 
tion is the most stubborn as it is the most vital 
problem that stands between a complete Anglo- 
Irish understanding and friendship. A united Ire- 
land would mean a stronger England. ... CATHAL 
O’BYRNE lives in Belfast, in the heart of the parti- 
tioned area. He is well known in English-speaking 
lands and in their literature as one of the most 
authentic poets of Ireland and as one of the most 
charming exponents of the Gaelic culture. .. . 
A. J. REILLY is an Irishman from New York, but 
a scholar imbued with the ancient traditions. The 
three papers form our 1938 tribute to Saint Patrick 
on his day. . . . JOHN EOGHAN KELLY most 
appropriately fits into this issue though he does not 
write of Eire and though he is not in communion 
with Rome. Being an engineer by profession, he 
knows how to deal with facts and forces. .. . 
SISTER MADELEVA and KATHERINE BREGY, 
the President of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
and the President of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, both on the same page, make this a nota- 
ble issue. 
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COMMENT 











THE CLOSED fist of Communism is gripping 
Hollywood. Following is an advertisement that ap- 
peared in the Hollywood Daily Reporter for Feb- 
ruary 28. It was, of course, anonymous. It needs 
no comment: 


I’m an American! But ever since I came to work in 
Hollywood, I have been asked to contribute to some 
foreign cause or other. All of the requests have come 
from people able to influence my career in the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry. 

Recently I worked for a man who is not an Amer- 
ican citizen but who is very anxious to change the 
American form of government. Every day he punc- 
tuated our labors with ridicule of democracy and 
attempts to convert me to Communism. Finally he 
tactfully suggested that I contribute $2,000 to the 
local branch of the Communist party. I told him to 
go take a flying jump for himself. 

In no time at all I found out that he had turned in 
a very bad report on my work to the Studio, though, 
until my refusal, all reports had been flattering. 
When I tried to protest I found that the Studio offi- 
cial to whom I was protesting had a brother who is 
an officer in the Communist organization in New 
York. So I didn’t get very far. 

Because I don’t wish to harm the Studio, I am not 
telling the names and details. But I am not proud of 
being anonymous. If I was worth my salt as a citi- 
zen I’d hold loyalty to the country above loyalty to 
my employer and I’d be on my way to the immigra- 
tion authorities with a report on this guy and his 
methods. 

However, there are better Americans than I am. 
If this thing continues (and I am told it is going on 
all the time in all Studios) good Americans will have 
to make a fight and a public one. It may cost us our 
jobs. Our fathers weren’t afraid to risk their necks; 
maybe we shouldn’t be afraid to risk big salaries. 

Maybe we should have started fighting this racket 
long ago. Maybe I should be fighting it right now. 

What do you think, Gentlemen of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association? 


Hollywood has been brazenly outspoken in favor 
of the Spanish Reds. All in favor of Nationalist 
Spain are cowed, fearful of reprisals, and silent. 
Shall we support Hollywood Reds? 


NO indication has appeared to this date that there 
will be any sign of Catholicism, or of Christianity 
for that matter, at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. Communism, linked necessarily and univer- 
sally to world atheism, will be displayed in the ut- 
most perfection. The pavilion of the Soviet Govern- 
ment will represent the Marxian philosophy, the 
Marxian interpretation of life in convincing fulness. 
Nothing will be left undone to make this exhibit 
detailed, specific and concrete. All, however, that is 
left for the representation of Catholicism is a vague 
architectural tribute to “religion”: a tower where 
people may enter and meditate, but without any 
lesson, meaning or significance. Precisely that im- 
pression will be conveyed by the religion tower at 
the World’s Fair which the Communists wish to 
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have conveyed, and which they consider vastly 
more effective in destroying religion in this coun- 
try than any violent attack: the impression that 
religion is an empty thing, a meaningless “mystic- 
ism,” a mere escape from the reality of life. As 
plans are now made for the exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, it is difficult to conceive of a general arrange- 
ment better adapted to the Communist program. 


WHAT has happened to the Basque children who 
were torn from home and country when the armies 
of General Franco began to hem in the city of 
Bilbao? Conservative estimates from English and 
French social workers place the total number of 
expatriate children at not less than 25,000. Of these 
4,000 went to England and slightly over a third of 
the number have since been restored to their par- 
ents; another 6,000 are in France; some few thou- 
sand are in Mexico; the balance are believed to be 
in Russia. No record was left, nor exists as far as 
can be ascertained, of where these children were 
sent, nor the ship they embarked on; not even the 
date of departure. An exact list has since been made 
of the children in France and England. Hundreds 
of parents are besieging the headquarters in Bilbao 
for news of their children only to be informed, if 
their names are not on the French and English list, 
that there is no information to be had. It is hard to 
conceive of a more sinister and diabolical measure 
than that of the former Viscaya government when 
thousands of little children were herded on boats 
like cattle and shipped, nobody knows where, with- 
out record of any kind. Cannot public opinion be 
aroused in the United States and England to bring 
pressure on Russia and Mexico to return these 
waifs to heart-broken parents? As to the unfortu- 
nate children carried off to Russia, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt as to their fate. Their young 
minds are being fed with Communist ideals and 
fanaticism to make of them fit future apostles of 
Marxism in Spanish-speaking countries. 


A TVA report states that “the life of civilization in 
the world is measured by the reserves of rock phos- 
phate available to make up the unavoidable yearly 
losses caused by civilized life.” The quantity of 
known existent phosphate in the world is limited to 
16,000,000,000 tons; the United States, has the 
largest reserve of 6,500,000,000. Three million tons 
of high grade rock are mined each year in Florida 
and Tennessee, one third of which is exported. Now 
with advanced technique developed by TVA, a 
highly concentrated phosphate fertilizer can be 
made from the poorer grades of rock phosphate 
that exists in large quantities in Western States, 
such as Idaho and Washington. The value of phos- 











phate as a plant fertilizer is well known and its use 
for humans is also large. Thus, a pound of phos- 
phorus used as a fertilizer for leguminous plants 
enables these plants to extract from the air five or 
six pounds of nitrogen. An increased use in unpro- 
ductive soil will produce beneficial results. Thus a 
twofold good is accomplished; a new industry with 
its cut on unemployment and a valuable addition to 
the nation’s wealth. President Roosevelt has prom- 
ised a message to Congress on this subject. 


WAR was in the making on March 11 when the 
Nazi army mobilized its strength along the Austri- 
an border. Troops were massed at strategic points; 
trucks filled the roads; pontoon bridges and motor 
boats were ready to cross the intervening rivers; 
field artillery and heavier pieces were on the move. 
At first, the preparations for war were masked 
under the assertion that these were only little ges- 
tures, in resentment for the holding of a plebiscite 
by Chancelor Schuschnigg on March 13. The Nazi 
Government regarded the plebiscite as an unfriend- 
ly act. At the same moment that the German troops 
menaced the Austrian border, Nazi pressure was 
being increased by Hitler through Seyss-Inquart, 
the Hitler tool in the Austrian cabinet and the resig- 
nation of Schuschnigg was imperiously demanded. 
No doubt can possibly remain about the origin of 
the present conflict. An act of aggression has been 
committed by Hitler and Nazi Germany, and at 
this writing there seems to be no extenuating cir- 
cumstances that can absolve the Hitler Govern- 
ment. Austria, of itself, cannot resist. Europe must 
be involved no matter what the immediate turn of 
events may be before these lines reach our readers. 
Once more must Austria suffer either through blood 
or through domination. Better is it for Austria to 
die than to submit to the iron heel of the Hitler 
dictatorship and the dire consequences that will fall 


upon her people. 


COMPLAINTS from American educators were 
made not long ago about the class of teachers we 
have in our public schools, many of whom, accord- 
ing to the same illustrious authorities, are unquali- 
fied for their work. In view of this rather broad 
indictment it would seem that the 115 professors 
and educators, who wrote to the New York Times 
in protest to the two articles of Ellery Sedgwick on 
the improved social conditions in Nationalist Spain, 
have discovered the key to solving the deplorable 
condition of our own schools. Why not import some 
of those wizard teachers on the Jarama front who 
taught 4,587 illiterate men how to read and write 
in a month, and all between times while taking pot 
shots at the hated Fascist foe? What prodigies 
could not such qualified teachers make of our 
American hopefuls! 


THE Catholic Social Week held recently in Dublin 


made the social teaching of the Church the basis of 
its lectures. While the latter were fittingly orien- 


tated to Ireland, they made contact with our own 
country on many issues. Mr. T. Gallagher speaking 
on the duties of employers and workers in Catholic 
teaching said the modern limited company and in- 
vestment trust, collecting investments from a large 
number of individuals, was removed from the moral 
control that would be exercised in an undertaking 
governed by individual investors. The shareholders 
were unaware of what was being done with their 
money; they only saw the profits on the invest- 
ment, while the directors, manipulating the funds, 
had free hand to upset the industry, cause unem- 
ployment or create a monopoly, whereby they could 
impose conditions on labor that did violence to 
human personality. The directors, on their part, 
pleaded they were liable only to their shareholders, 
and so through this anonymity of control, there 
often resulted a complete disregard of the moral 
law by all concerned. He then quoted Pius XI, deal- 
ing with this matter in the Quadragesimo Anno. 
The citation is well known and is one of the trench- 
ant passages of that memorable document. Speak- 
ing of those who control invested money, the Pope 
says: “They supply the life-blood to the entire 
economic body, and grasp in their hands, as it were, 
the very soul of production, so that none can 
breathe against their will.” 


TO SNARE every piece of anti-Catholic bias pub- 
lished anywhere in the United States during the 
month of March—that is the Bias Contest goal. 
Early returns point to an overwhelming victory for 
this objective. Nothing important will be missed— 
that is what letters already submitted indicate. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of ambushing every 
bit of propaganda. Be eternally vigilant, Contes- 
tants! Something especially snaky may slink in 
somewhere toward the end of the month when you 
are getting tired of cutting clippings. Drink coffee 
or something. Keep awake till the very end. This is 
a month-long marathon. We want the propaganda 
which will appear on the last day of March just as 
much as we wanted and got that of the first day. 
Another very encouraging letter came in with an- 
other very encouraging five-dollar prize. Here it is: 
“Editor: All success to AMERICA’S Bias Contest! 
And we back up our word of congratulations by 
enclosing one of the suggested Five Dollar Prizes 
as a gift from the Sodality of St. Ignatius High 
School, San Francisco. May it be an incentive to 
other Catholic High Schools to contribute their 
little bit to a worthy and a growing fund! Our High 
School teachers of Religion, of Civics and of Eco- 
nomics have already promised us their cooperation 
in the Contest, so that with ‘seeing eyes’ we may 
scan not only the national magazines, but in par- 
ticular the magazines and papers on the Pacific 
Coast for open and covert anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. (Signed) George F. Whelan, Prefect.” .. . 
Many thanks, St. Ignatius High, San Francisco. . . . 
That makes five prizes: Twenty-five, Fifteen, Ten, 
Five, Five. You should win one of these prizes. Aim 
for the Twenty-five. Just send in the clipping from 
the paper or magazine, with a short letter. 
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SPANISH GOLD 
FOR PROPAGANDA PURPOSES 


The Loyalist diplomats have had bulging purses 





JOHN E. KELLY 














CURRENTLY it is rumored that the Spanish Reds 
having drained their territory of public and private 
treasure, are seeking a loan abroad with the moral 
assistance of the leaders of certain democratic 
countries. At the outbreak of the Civil War the Bank 
of Spain held for the Spanish nation, not the Gov- 
ernment, the very respectable sum of 2,448,000,000 
gold pesetas, the fifth largest gold reserve in the 
world. At 19.3 cents per gold peseta this amounted 
to approximately $489,000,000. This sum together 
with over three hundred millions of private prop- 
erty was seized by the Government. Now, appar- 
ently, the stolen funds are running short, though 
we are far from believing that Messrs. Negrin, 
Largo Caballero and Prieto are worrying about 
their individual financial futures. 

It is interesting to note what the Reds did with 
the gold from the Bank of Spain. The use of a re- 
spectable part thereof directly affects us as Ameri- 
can citizens. An authority has supplied the follow- 
ing unchallenged figures, representing distribution 
of the Bank of Spain funds as of January 1, 1938: 


Recipient Gold Pesetas 
Fernandez Shaw, London........... 11,000,000 
Cee 16,000,000 
Antonio Cruz Marin, London........ 34,000,000 
Feliz Gordon Ordas, Mexico City.... 64,000,000 
Fernando de los Rios, Washington... 75,000,000 
Anonymous or unaccounted for..... 100,000,000 
Luis Arquistain, Paris.............. 194,000,000 
Alvaro de Albornze, Paris.......... 210,000,000 
Francisco Mendez Aspe, Controller 

SL isin-k onie-a-o ich a eiame cided 400,000,000 
Fourteen shipments of gold abroad, by 

SEARLS Pa paper eee Ae ee 350,000,000 


Deposits in Mont-de-Marsan, France. 250,000,000 
Other shipments abroad, largely to 





EE sawea 5 Macarena a deaaaiok 663,000,000 
2,367,000,000 

Leaving a balance as of January 1, 
I stds ar a nei sce ei eh enseb eens 81,000,000 


The individuals mentioned are, except as other- 
wise noted, Spanish Red diplomats. The dispropor- 
tionately large sums sent to the Loyalist represen- 
tatives in Washington and Mexico City at once 
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catch the eye. What were they sent for? We cannot 
read Negrin’s files, but evidence that has come to 
light is very interesting. In Mexico apparently the 
Reds got cheated. Although President Cardenas of 
Mexico is a good example of a radical in office and 
has proclaimed himself an ardent sympathizer with 
the Barcelona regime, he was not above sharp deal- 
ing with his fellow Reds. 

In his official report to the Mexican Congress 
Cardenas noted that 20,000 rifles, 28,000,000 cart- 
ridges, eight batteries of field artillery, assorted 
motor trucks and airplanes had been sent to the 
Loyalist armies. The inference left was that Mexico 
had contributed this material; actually it appears 
that Gordon Ordas paid a pretty penny for it, 
loaded on confiscated ships in Vera Cruz. The rifles 
shot, some of them. They were the accumulation of 
twenty years of revolutionary warfare, collected in 
Mexican arsenals, in condition from poor to unus- 
able. The cartridges were so old that the caked 
powder would not ignite. The cannon rifling was 
worn and two batteries were of obsolete 88s, with 
no shells available. The airplanes were outmoded 
commercial models, too slow and too clumsy to 
meet Savioas and Heinkels in the air. The motor 
trucks were newly painted. 

The Spanish Reds raged when they unpacked the 
cargoes. Some of the material was sent to the foun- 
dries, as scrap steel; the best of the guns were 
given to the home guards behind the fighting lines. 
Gordon Ordas, his ears burning, made a trip to the 
United States late in 1937 to see if personal shop- 
ping would improve the quality. Our embargo 
somewhat hampered his efforts, though he was 
“buying only for commercial use, for delivery in 
Mexico.” President Cardenas took the Spanish gold 
and bought himself new, first-class equipment for 
the Mexican Army. 

Professor de los Rios is an astute man. The 
blanketing of the United States by Red propaganda 
testifies to his alertness and the remarkable seda- 
tive powers of Spanish gold. Since the Spanish Loy- 
alist embassy is foreign territory immune to Con- 
gressional investigation, probably we shall never 
know the exact use the Professor has made of his 
$15,000,000. But some indications are visible. He 
does not need it for living expenses. It is reliably 
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reported that every Spanish citizen in the United 
States, who owes allegiance to the Loyalists, must 
contribute ten cents weekly, be he cigarmaker, 
waiter or relief beneficiary. $1,500 weekly is col- 
lected from this source, enough to keep even a 
Leftist Professor in the style to which he was not 
accustomed before he undertook the service of a 
workers’ government. So that the $15,000,000 can 
be devoted to impersonal ends. What can he do with 
it? Law and Presidential proclamation prohibit the 
shipment of war materials to Spain. To be sure, the 
Professor had these funds before the proclamation, 
as well as since. 

You remember the Mar Cantabrico. The ship 
sailed away from New York even as Congress was 
rushing through the neutrality proclamation, with 
workmen of the Soviet commercial agency in Jer- 
sey City fastening an excess load of airplanes to 
her decks. That cost a lot of money. The ship 
stopped for a while in Vera Cruz and when, dis- 
guised as an English merchantman, she poked her 
nose into the Bay of Biscay, there was the cruiser 
Canarias waiting to greet her with shotted guns. 
Escorted prisoner to Ferroll, her contents proved 
interesting, but of little use to her Nationalist cap- 
tors. The material was of the poorest quality, worn 
and obsolete. Boxes were empty or filled with 
stones and earth. The airplanes were junk. The 
faces of the captive crew were a study when they 
were taken to view the cargo for which they had 
risked their lives and murdered their captain en 
route. With one accord they cursed the Professor 
and the Mexican President. 

Some 3,500 Reds have gone to Spain from this 
country, some 500 have returned. It costs about 
$200 per man for the trip, and while the usual voy- 
age is via France, if we know our diplomats, the 
Red in the Paris embassy is not paying out any 
money for the protegés of a colleague. Something 
over $800,000 has thus been invested in fares on 
this underground railway, which still functions. 
Who paid the fares? They do not appear on the 
reports to the Department of State by the various 
“Friends of Democracy” operating in this country. 
It has been repeatedly charged, and remains unde- 
nied, that the recruits are supplied with false Span- 
ish passports by the Loyalist Consul General in 
New York. The records of the steamship companies 
would make interesting reading. 

Then, there were the twenty Bellanca planes or- 
dered by Air France, which cost $880,000, cash in 
advance. These planes represented an improvement 
over other types used by that line, in as much as 
machine gun mounts and bomb racks replaced pas- 
senger accommodations. To be sure, the Depart- 
ment of State prevented their shipment and they 
have since crashed in China; but the bill was paid. 

And, of course, publicity. Printing, ink, engrav- 
ing cost money, even when part of the cost of mail- 
ing can be foisted on the American taxpayer 
through abuse of the franking privilege. The Pro- 
fessor is saving in little things. And research is ex- 
pensive, particularly when it turns up such evi- 
dence, as “photographs of bombed Guernica” that 
are pictures of Verdun in 1917, and cuts showing 


dead children, complete with morgue numbers, that 
were distributed broadcast to American news- 
papers. The Professor’s staff slipped a little on this. 
They should have changed the numbers. For those 
same pictures appeared before our horrified eyes 
when Big Bertha shelled Paris. 

We might break down the propaganda fund in 
terms of results. Twenty thousand priests and three 
hundred thousand laymen, exclusive of General 
Franco’s soldiers, have been killed in cold blood by 
the Spanish Reds. Americans are a warm-hearted 
people, indignant at outrage and oppression. But 
they also come to believe what they read in their 
secular press, day by day. And so, day by day, they 
are told that Barcelona represents the hope of 
world democracy, that Franco is the butcher. They 
read appeals from “intellectuals” against execu- 
tions that never take place, that the Nationalists 
have never contemplated. And they come to believe. 
This is a great victory of the Professor, for Ameri- 
can public opinion is a mighty weight in world af- 
fairs. Its approval smooths the way for Negrin— 
and Stalin. If he had spent the entire fifteen million 
to delude the American public, it would have been 
cheaply spent. Excepting the dead clergymen, as 
spiritual values which the materialistic Professor 
cannot measure or comprehend, the consciousness 
of the murdered Spaniards has been wiped from our 
moral slate at fifty dollars per corpse. A diplomatic 
victory that even Litvinoff-Wallach-Finkelstein 


cannot equal. 


BENEN OF THE BLOSSOMS 
CATHAL O'BYRNE 











AFTER long days sailing westward over the green- 
streamed sea, it was at Loch Garman, that is now 
the County Wicklow, Saint Patrick, with his dis- 
ciples, landed, when as a Missioner he at length 
returned at Erinn. 

And the Saint and his companions, giving thanks 
to God, went up on to the land under a low green 
hill by the seashore, to where a little thread of hill- 
fed water gleamed in the morning light. But ere 
they knelt them down to drink of the sweet, clear 
stream, the ruling chieftain of that place,—Nathi, 
the son of Gorchon was the name that was on him 
—coming down to the sea with his great hounds, 
bade the Saint begone out of his territory, and as 
he stood there with his great hounds, their red 
mouths all agape, stern and terrible was the ap- 
pearance that was on him in that hour. 

In silence, and with the charity of Christ in 
their hearts towards all men, taking to their ship 
again, the Saint and his disciples sailed northward 
along the coast until they came to the mouth of a 
river—the Inver Nainey—that in the County of 
Meath to this day is called “the Nanny Water,” 
and there, with solace and pleasure of mind, they 
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all wearied, won out to a peaceful landing at last. 

Holy herdsmen of quiet traveling they were, and 
where they walked, above them the morning silence 
of the mountains, that is beautiful beyond all other 
silence, folded them in and wrapped them around 
as the safe-keeping wings of some nesting bird. 

By a little bright, tumbling stream, in a quiet 
fold of the hills, night found them at last, and com- 
mending themselves to God, they laid them down 
to rest. A little hillside, facing west it was, on which 
the sun rose early, and there they slept the night 
through. With the dawn, while yet Patrick slum- 
bered, a little lad came there, a little herd’s-boy, 
with a flock of brown, wise-faced goats, Benen was 
the name that was on him, and on his way to the 
mountain pastures he was. Fair and comely and 
stout of limb the lad was as he leaped from moss- 
grown stone to stone of the rugged mountain way. 
His cheeks had a lad’s bloom and his curls a lad’s 
gold, and, passing by, looking on Patrick where 
he slept by the wayside, he stayed to fill his hands 
with the lovely wild field-flowers—the little blue 
speedwell, the yellow-haired cowslip, the wild dog- 
violet, primroses and celandines, and the frail wind- 
flowers—and bringing them there in haste, strewed 
them all about and over the bosom of the Saint. 

And the others that were there forbade him to 
do that thing lest he should awaken the Saint, but 
Patrick, rising up out of his sleeping, put his bless- 
ing on the young lad, and foretelling his future 
greatness, said: “He will be the heir of my king- 
dom.” 

And the lad brought Patrick and his friends to 
the little lime-white, heather-thatched shieling of 
his people, and there in the house of his parents 
they passed a day and a night. And while the roof 
covered them, nowhere would Benen rest but at 
the feet of Patrick, for to the lad it seemed that 
he had never heard any music better or sweeter 
than the word of his mouth. 

And, so, when it came the time for them to be 
making the road shorter between that place and 
the Court of King Laoghaire at Tara, whither the 
Saint and his disciples were going, when, at length, 
the Saint rose to depart, Benen, the little lad, threw 
himself on the ground at his feet, and crying tears 
down, begged to be allowed to go with him. And 
Patrick, putting his blessing on the dear lad, lifted 
him up, and from that hour he became the close 
friend and companion of the Saint. 

And leaving with many dear and tender words 
the home of Benen’s people, there in the mountain 
valley, the little company went out over the white 
roads of Meath on their way to the Hill of Tara. 

Now at the Court of Laoghaire some years be- 
fore, the Druids had foretold to the King the com- 
ing of the Apostle, and describing his appearance 
and his clothing, his vestments and his tonsure, 
they then declared that at his coming he would 
overthrow their idols, and that the religion he 
would teach would live for ever in Erinn. 

And when, after his struggle with the King at 
the Hill of Slane, on that Easter Eve so long ago, 
Patrick set out at length for Tara, the King, still 
unsubdued, and thinking the Saint to be nothing 
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but a Magician, having asked him to come to see 
him at his Palace, his reason for so doing being 
that in his mind he had the idea that in some way 
he might destroy him. And with that wicked design 
the King posted armed men on each of the five 
roads that led up to Tara. 

And Saint Patrick, to whom God had revealed 
the King’s evil intention, setting out, took with 
him eight of his clerics and the little lad, Benen, 
and having put a blessing on himself and them, 
they went their way. 

And as Patrick and his friends passed over the 
road where their enemies were hidden, the soldiers 
of the King saw nothing but eight reindeer fol- 
lowed by a little timid brown fawn with a white 
bird perched on its shoulder. And the eight deer 
were the clerics of Patrick, and the little fawn was 
the lad Benen with Patrick’s book-satchel. 

And at that time it was that Saint Patrick com- 
posed for the safekeeping of himself and his friends 
the beautiful hymn of invocation known to this 
day as The Deer’s Cry, and by some called The Lor- 
ica, or Saint Patrick’s Breastplate. 

And this is a part of the prayer Patrick made: 


I bind to myself this day 

The strong virtue of the Invocation of the 
Trinity, 

The Faith of the Trinity in Unity, 

The Creator of the Elements. 


I bind to myself this day 

The virtue of the Incarnation of Christ and 

His Baptism, 

The virtue of His Crucifixion with His Burial, 

The virtue of His Resurrection with His Ascen- 
sion, 

The virtue of His coming to the sentence of the 


Judgment. 

I have invoked all these virtues 

Against every hostile, savage Power, 

Warring upon my body and soul. 

Christ be with me, Christ before me, 

Christ be after me, Christ within me, 

Christ. beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left, 

— in the heart of every man who thinks 
or me, 

Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks 
to me, 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me. 

And Benen of the Blossoms, the little lad from 
the mountain valley, when man-grown, became a 
priest of the Most High God, and leaving behind 
him the world of men, he went away to Aran, the 
little island that lies at the mouth of the Bay of 
Galway, thirty miles from the shore, far out on the 
edge of the great sea. 

On a cliff, beside where the great cyclopean Fort, 
Dun Angus of Aran, hangs above the green water, 
did Benen build his oratory, measuring only eleven 
feet long internally, by less than seven feet wide, 
it is the smallest church in the world. 

And so many were the holy men that came there 
with Benen to raise hermitages in which to praise 
God, that the island at that time came to be known 
as Ara-na-Naomh, Aran of the Saints. And the 
little oratory of Benen—built of stone it was—is 
there to this day. 
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PETITIONS have been presented to Congress, and 
a Senate committee has concluded public hearings 
upon them. Probably they will be approved in the 
form of a bill carrying an appropriation to be voted 
annually for the suppression of venereal diseases. 
The sum of these appropriations over a course of 
years will, it is planned, fall just short of a billion 
dollars. 

What comes to us with a sense of uneasiness is 
that such appropriations should be needed. In a 
calmer moment we will question, perhaps, the use- 
fulness of this plan. The greater part of the appro- 
priations will be used, it seems, for clinics and hos- 
pitals, and these institutions are no doubt both use- 
ful and necessary. But they are remedies, not pre- 
ventives. 

During the past few years, the chief of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, has 
made many addresses, technical and popular, in 
every part of the country. In his reports, and even 
in his addresses before experts in law-enforcement 
and penology, Mr. Hoover rarely fails to include 
an exposition of a most valuable principle in every 
scheme for crime prevention. It is Mr. Hoover’s 
conviction that unless the child is taught in the 
nursery to shun evil and to do what is right, we are 
apt to find him at the end of his “teens” either in 
the toils of the law, or pursued by the police. Hence 
the real work of crime prevention must begin in 
the home and (this is my inference from Mr. 
Hoover’s addresses) be continued in the school; in 
fact, unless this policy is adopted, no methods that 
may be devised by the law-enforcing agencies will 
check the growth of crime. 

In stating this conviction, Mr. Hoover does not 
assume the role of a public teacher of religion and 
morality. He merely offers the results of his wide 
experience, and then argues from the viewpoint 
of a law-officer. He is urging on us a program of 
action which must be adopted unless the next gen- 
eration is to be harassed by mobs of diseased law- 
breakers. 

What are the causes of the disorders threatening 
our very civilization? It is conceded that capitalism 
run riot in this country is responsible in many in- 
stances for homes—if they can be called homes— 
in which the early training desired by Mr. Hoover 


is all but impossible. These malign social conditions 
will exist as long as uncontrolled capitalism exists. 
It is quite easy to say what parents who are hungry 
and desperate ought to do, but first-hand experi- 
ence will probably convince us that were we to 
share their sad lot, we should be equally or even 
more delinquent. The slum is not necessarily a 
hotbed of crime, but it often is. It is simply one of 
many results which follow poverty and destitution, 
some of the others being physical disorders, such 
as malnutrition predisposing to alcoholism. Not 
without reason do we connect slums with the con- 
cept of men and women who have small regard 
for the law, whose “homes” are places unfit for 
the young. 

To talk of home training is idle as long as we 
tolerate injustices which make homes impossible 
for so many of our people. Youthful delinquency 
and the growth of crime cannot be isolated from 
the larger economic problems which we have long 
neglected. We may disagree on the means which 
the state should use in attacking them, but we 
cannot differ on the proposition that they must be 
speedily solved. 

But there are thousands of other homes in which 
there is substantial comfort, yet as little training 
for the child. A writer on sociological topics, 
Harold A. Wolff, has said that a majority of crim- 
inals begin their career before they have completed 
their twentieth year. He estimates that at the pres- 
ent time about 750,000 persons of both sexes, under 
twenty-one years of age, some already known to 
the police, are actively engaged in criminal pur- 
suits. In view of the breakdown of the home, not 
merely among the very poor, but also in the 
median classes, and particularly among the wealthy, 
we may be thankful that the number is not greater. 

It is obvious, then, that millions of our young 
people need a care which they are not getting. 
What is wrong is well expressed by the editor of 
the magazine Dynamic Detective. 

The electric chair can never be substituted for 
the character-training a child must get when he 
is in the high-chair stage. Character-training 
should be gained in the home and the church. 
With 12,000,000 children outside the church, and 
indifferent parents neglecting this character- 
training of their offspring, the responsibility 
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should be accepted by our public schools and 
universities. In the process of expanding and de- 
veloping our high-powered public-school system 
has eliminated all religious teaching and train- 
ing of pupils. (Italics inserted.) 

While we talk about the menace of juvenile 
delinquency and crime, it’s time we thought of 
some of the real causes. 

I am unable to accept the theory implicit in 
this quotation, that religion need be taught in the 
school only when it is neglected or omitted in the 
home. But the editor is wholly correct in his con- 
tention that the child must be taught religion and 
morality somewhere, and that he is not getting this 
teaching in the public schools. 

Here, it seems to me, we strike bottom. The sim- 
ple fact is that today about nine out of every ten 
American children are in schools from which the 
teaching of religion and morality is excluded. By 
concession, there is little of this absolutely neces- 
sary teaching in the home, and not much more in 
the Sunday schools. Few parents have the time 
for it. Fewer possess the necessary teaching skill. 
At its best, the Sunday school is an uncertain sub- 
stitute, and we rarely find it at its best. 

Yet religion must be taught, just as reading and 
writing and arithmetic must be taught. For religion 
is not a bundle of pale and watery myths, but a 
body of the most serious and solemn truths with 
which the mind of man can be occupied. Normally 
speaking, unless the child is taught religion and 
morality, taught competently, from the dawn of 
reason, he will probably have lost, before he has 
attained his majority, the little that he may have 
gleaned by the wayside. 

Yet in spite of the growth of crime, particularly 
among mere boys and girls, we persist in sending 
them to schools which practically debar them from 
access to the most potent stimulus to right think- 
ing and good living which man can have. As Dr. 
Luther Weigle, of Yale, said some years ago: 

When the public school ignores religion, it 
conveys to our children the suggestion that re- 
ligion is without truth or value. It becomes, quite 
unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of atheism 
and irreligion. The present system reflects the 
conviction of no one except such free-thinkers 
as have been fetched up in atheism. . . . The 
ignoring of religion by the public schools of 
America endangers the perpetuity of those 
moral and religious institutions which are most 
characteristic of American life. It imperils the 
future of religion among us, and with religion, 
the life of the nation itself. (Quoted in the New 
York Times, May 16, 1926.) 

It is absurd to protest that this is the American 
system. All the early American schools stressed the 
teaching of religion and of morality. Education 
without religion is an importation from early nine- 
teenth-century German schools, poisoned by Hege- 
lianism. It is idle to say that no other system is 
possible in a democracy, because publicly-supported 
schools flourish in democratic Quebec. To devise a 
system under which the lot of those parents who 
patronize non-public schools would be made easier, 
and which would afford to children in the public 
schools some training in religion, is not a task 
which goes beyond the wit of man. 
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For nearly a century the secularized school has 
held the field in the United States. Always liberally 
supported, and usually the object of extravagant 
expenditure, it has for at least half a century 
“trained” most of our boys and girls. Evidently it 
has not instilled in them a love of religion. Today 
most of our people acknowledge membership in no 
church of any kind. Nor has it made us stand out 
among the nations as a model of sobriety and self- 
control, for of all nations we are the most criminal. 

Let us survey the field. After a century of secu- 
larized schools, we Americans must admit: 


1. That crime costs us about $40,000,000 per 

day; 

2. That our prison population has nearly doubled 

since 1927; 

3. That we have the largest homicide rate in the 

world; 

4. That this rate has doubled in the last thirty 

years; 

5. That our murder rate is from six to forty 
times higher than that of European coun- 
tries; 

6. That, according to Senator Copeland, of New 
York, American racketeering schemes cost 
twice as much money every year as it takes 
to support the Federal Government; 

7. That about 1,500,000 felonies are committed 
every year; 

8. That a major crime is committed every twen- 
ty-four seconds; 

9. That we have a murder every forty minutes; 

10. That the surgeon-general of the United States 
has been obliged to head a campaign against 
the national peril of venereal disease. 

Most of these figures have been released by Mr. 

Hoover. They do not make a pretty record. I do 

not think we can right it with money. Nothing but 

religion, beginning with the religion in the school 
as well as in the home, can correct it. 


RESTORING CONFIDENCE 


LAST month Bernard Baruch told the Senate that 
business was “afraid” of what the Government in- 
tended to do to and with it. He was assured that 
the Government’s attitude was irenic; that, in fact, 
this was one of the President’s “breathing spells” 
for business. 

Any faith put in that statement has been blasted 
by the appointment of Thurman W. Arnold as 
Assistant Attorney General. Mr. Arnold will take 
charge of anti-trust cases. What he will do is indi- 
cated by his published writings. 

Mr. Arnold seems to hold that the profit motive 
in business should be banned, and replaced by a 
process in which corporations “become an integral 
part of government.” His ideal, apparently, is pro- 
duction under Government auspices solely for use. 

Mr. Arnold is within his rights in holding and 
preaching these tenets. But we do not think they 
will restore confidence, or get us out of this fright- 
ful depression growing worse in its ninth year. 

P. L. B. 














IRISH DEMOCRACY 
DEMANDS THE WHOLE ISLAND 


The grotesque spectacle of a partitioned nation 
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THE RECENT conversations in London between 
representatives of the British and Irish Govern- 
ments broke down without the major questions 
being brought any the nearer settlement. 

What’s up with those Irish, anyway? Why must 
this nation of theirs keep putting its head up just 
at the moment when crises are three a penny? 
They have always been at it! There is a revolu- 
tion in America; Grattan responds with a mobiliza- 
tion of Irish Volunteers in the streets of Dublin. 
There is a French revolution; the Irish rise in ’98. 
A hurricane of revolts pass over Europe in ’48; the 
Irish revolt too. The war between the American 
States is hardly over when Ireland stages the Ris- 
ing of ’°67. The World War comes, and with it the 
most determined revolt in Irish history. And today, 
in the latest international crisis, there is Ireland 
again. 

It used to be very puzzling to those who did not 
know Ireland from the inside. Today’s Anglo-Irish 
tension is, however, no puzzle. It is about the 
simplest of all the disputes between nations which 
keep the headliners busy. And for once the main 
facts are as easy to state as they are to understand 
when stated. They concern what is grotesquely 
called the Ulster Question, where a minority has 
been inflamed against the majority for the benefit 
of a third party. 

Grotesque is the right word. The Ulster Question 
is not a question of Ulster. Ulster is a province of 
nine counties. Five of them are predominantly 
Catholic and Nationalist. The Unionists (as they 
are called) under Carson wanted Ulster excluded 
from Home Rule. It was a way, they thought, of 
defeating the Irish Nationalist claim to self-gov- 
ernment. Even Carson had not thought it would 
lead to Irish dismemberment. When it did, when 
the British Government saw the chance it gave 
them and partitioned Ireland under the Act of 1920, 
the Carsonites in the British Parliament would not 
vote for the Act. Thus this Statute which so af- 
fronted the Irish Nation had not the backing of 
a single Irish vote either Nationalist or Unionist, 
Catholic or Protestant. That is an important point 
in history. 

The British were naturally anxious to make the 
partitioned area as large as possible. The deeper 


the wound the longer the healing and the weaker 
the patient. But they found they could not parti- 
tion the Province of Ulster because the Nation- 
alists were in majority and could elect a Nation- 
alist Government in Belfast. It was a bit of a shock 
to the British Premiers of those days, Asquith and 
Lloyd George. However they did the next best 
thing. They counted the Protestants in and around 
Belfast. They numbered 618,000. This concentra- 
tion could outvote all the Catholics in six counties 
(420,000) and leave enough over to outvote the 
Protestant Nationalists as well. Very well then, cut 
off six counties. So without a thought of the 
economic effect of a boundary so decided upon, the 
North-East was partitioned from the rest of Ire- 
land by an Act of the London Parliament for which 
not a single Irish vote was given. 

Two of the Ulster counties, Tyrone and Ferma- 
nagh, are Nationalist in majority and if they could 
vote today would joyfully come under the Dublin 
Parliament. The parliamentary constituencies of 
South Armagh and South-East Down are also 
Nationalist in majority and would also gladly re- 
unite with the rest of Ireland. So would Derry City, 
the second of the two cities in the partitioned area. 
In fact were Armagh, Derry County, Fermanagh 
and Tyrone to vote together they would transfer 
themselves to the Dublin Parliament. So the Ulster 
Question reduces itself to a two-county question 
with the other thirty counties united on the matter 
of Irish unity. Propaganda is strong and so these 
facts come with a jolt to those whose diet is mainly 
propagandist. 

Taking the whole nation then we find that of 
the 4,244,000 there are 3,408,000 who desire one 
Ireland under one Parliament, and that is as sub- 
stantial a majority as you will get anywhere. Nor 
are the remaining 836,000 very happy that Ireland 
is partitioned. So whatever are the roots of parti- 
tion they are not in democracy. 

There is another reason why Ireland in over- 
whelming majority desires to re-incorporate the 
partitioned area within the national boundary. 
While in the rest of Ireland a perfect tolerance 
reigns, in the excluded counties there is rampant 
persecution. In the Twenty-six Counties the Catho- 
lics outnumber the Protestants by more than ten 
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to one, the Catholics being 92.7 of the population 
and the Protestants 7.3 per cent. There used, once 
upon a time, be a propagandist fable that if ever 
the Catholics in Ireland got their own government 
they would persecute the Protestant minority. To- 
day, after seventeen years of Catholic rule, one can- 
not open an Irish morning paper without finding 
some Protestant prelate paying glowing tribute for 
the generous treatment the minority receives. It 
has become a chorus, so unanimous is it. Even the 
Irish Times principal organ of Irish Protestantism, 
urging the Six Counties to re-unite with their fel- 
low Irishmen, said on January 18 last: “We can 
assure them in all good faith that they have noth- 
ing to fear from the majority in the South.” The 
phrase becomes still stronger when we realize that 
the Irish Times, twenty short years ago, led the 
ramp: “Home Rule means Rome Rule.” 

But over the border where the Protestants have 
the majority there is a crueler spectacle. The Lon- 
don Church Times said on January 22: “While 
genuine religious toleration exists in Southern Ire- 
land, Roman Catholics are largely excluded from 
public appointments in the North.” That was put- 
ting it mildly. They are not only excluded; the 
Ministers of the Six County Government them- 
selves have led movements for their dismissal from 
what employment they have. A few years ago the 
present Minister for Finance in Belfast apologized 
for one of the thirty-one porters in the Belfast 
Parliament being a Catholic, saying he was but 
temporarily employed. Sir Edward Archdale, when 
Minister for Agriculture, boasted that in his De- 
partment there were only four Catholics out of 
109, adding by way of explanation that three of 
the four were there when he took over from the 
British and could not be dismissed! The present 
Minister for Agriculture, Sir Basil Brooke, urging 
the non-employment of Catholics, declared at a 
meeting in Fermanagh (which by the way is Cath- 
olic in majority): “I have not one about my place.” 
And all this although the Catholics are more than 
a third of the entire population and pay more than 
a third of the taxes. 

And thereby hangs another tale. When the Brit- 
ish passed the Partition Act in 1920 they put a 
clause in it that for the protection of minorities 
Proportional Representation must be the system of 
election in Ireland. Mr. deValera’s Government 
has not only acted up to this but has actually 
made it a constitutional right of the minority to 
have Proportional Representation. What did the 
majority in the North do? They abolished Pro- 
portional Representation (Britain consenting) the 
year after the Belfast Parliament was set up; and 
not being content with this they carried through 
one of the most wonderful pieces of gerrymander- 
ing (Britain again consenting) that ever graced 
the statute books of the world. Here are some 
typical details: 

1. Every 22,000 Unionists get a seat: 39,000 Na- 
tionalists get none—in County Antrim. 

2. 32,455 Nationalists get one seat while 25,529 
Unionists get two seats—the minority getting twice 
the representation of the majority—in Fermanagh. 
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3. The Nationalists in Derry City are 27,000; the 
18,000 Unionists in the city get the same represen- 
tation. 

In the whole area 420,000 Nationalists if they 
polled every vote would get 11 seats; but 836,000 
Unionists get 41. 

The gerrymandering of local government is an 
equally pretty piece of work. In Tyrone under 
Proportional Representation the Nationalists got 
eleven seats and the Unionists, who are the minor- 
ity, got nine. Now the minority get 17 seats and 
the majority get ten! In Derry City the Nation- 
alists, being the majority, got under Proportional 
Representation 21 seats while the Unionists got 
19. Today the Nationalists can get only 16 seats 
while the Unionist minority get 24. Could one 
blame tens of thousands of Nationalists for refus- 
ing to vote at the recent elections? 

In view of these facts it is not so hard to realize 
why that Irish Question keeps poking its head up 
in this disturbed world. If the Germans can ask 
back colonies; if France can take Alsace Lorraine; 
if Italy the Tyrol; if Austria must join Germany 
because the Austrians are German-speaking; if 
the whole world sees that divided territories must 
be re-united if peace is ever again to settle on man- 
kind, must Ireland for politeness sake remain silent 
though she has the most unanswerable claim of 
them all to her own territory? 

Nor can it be that the Irish got that double dose 
of original sin Birrell used to talk about. Like any 
other people they are equal to managing their own 
religious differences if the interfering hand from 
outside is withdrawn. Their treatment of the seven 
per cent Protestant minority shows how finely they 
can settle these questions. Does anybody suggest 
Holland should be partitioned because the north 
thinks one way and the south another; or that 
Canada should be because of the French-speaking 
Catholics; or Belgium because of the Flammands; 
or Germany because of the Bavarians? The Irish 
can be as just and as painstaking with their minor- 
ity as any race the world over. 

Indeed, the settlement of Partition which the 
Irish Government itself proposes is of the stuff of 
generosity. They offer to the Northeast that they 
keep their local parliament, with guarantees to 
the Catholic minority of just treatment, and that 
they then participate in the All-Ireland Parliament 
through proportional representation in which every 
minority vote counts. That is a statesmanlike offer, 
and just men and democrats everywhere ought to 
back it. Peace-lovers should back it too because 
the wrong of Partition divides every democracy 
where the Irish are strong and throws their power- 
ful influence against what might be the wisest 
foreign policy at the moment. 

Britain started Partition, she should undo it; 
today, for her own purposes she still subsidizes the 
Belfast Parliaments. If her hand were withdrawn 
the Irish could find as workable a solution as the 
Canadians found and as the Dutch found. “Hands 
off Ireland” is not a bad slogan at all—and it might 
mean a lot to the peace of the world—if it were 
addressed emphatically enough to London. 
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THE TABERNACLE AND THE BAPTIST 


FEW Catholic memories attach to the Sakonnet 
River, which is not a river at all, but an arm of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is merely a name for a broad 
stretch of open salt water which separates the 
Island of Rhode Island from the mainland. The nar- 
row strip of Newport County, R. I. between the 
Sakonnet River shore and the Massachusetts State 
line runs southward from Tiverton Four Corners 
to Little Compton and storm-swept Sakonnet Point. 
The Tiverton and Little Compton townships are 
one of the tidiest looking regions in New England. 
Citizens and town authorities conspire to keep bill 
boards, hot-dog stands and other such unsightly 
objects off the highways, while hedges, lawns and 
walkways are kept in trim. 

At the heart of the Little Compton region is 
Adamsville, where Miss Deborah Manchester kept 
the Abraham Manchester country store. She died 
only a few weeks ago, after a long, honorable and 
thrifty life. The Manchester store was close to 
Adamsville’s famous monument to the Rhode Island 
Red Hen, said to have originated in that neighbor- 
hood, and if you want to find further description of 
it, you can read the Pilgrim’s impressions in 
AMERICA, for August 23, 1930. 

Father Arthur S. Hart, S.J., who died in March 
of this year, was a native of Adamsville. His ances- 
tors went back in unbroken line to John Alden and 
Priscilla, and there were Harts, unrelated, on both 
sides of the family. When Arthur was a boy, he was 
a member and later organist of the Free Will Bap- 
tist Church, which stands upon the Little Compton 
Road, and celebrated recently the two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. Newport boys 
used the Baptist Church’s white steeple as a land- 
mark for tacking down the Sakonnet River. 

Young Hart was baptized in his father’s mill- 
pond, and they gave him the glad hand of fellow- 
ships as he emerged from the water. The mill was 
built by President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s great- 
uncle. In earlier days Hart, Senior, followed the sea 
like his fathers, and was in the East India trade. 
Finally milling proved less profitable, and the Harts 
moved to Buffalo, where Arthur, aged about twen- 
ty-one, still played the organ, on Sundays in the 
Methodist Church. 

Passionately fond of church music, he longed to 
hear a Catholic Mass, so that his curiosity led him 
to the old Buffalo Cathedral, where a special ser- 
vice was advertised on a major feast-day. Arthur 
enjoyed the music, wholly ignorant of what re- 
ligious significance it might possess. But whatever 
impressions the music left were effaced in a tre- 
mendous experience which developed as the Mass 
progressed and remained after it was over. He 
found himself practically unable to leave the 


Church. Something held him spellbound, something 
hidden upon or around the altar. His gaze remained 
rooted in the direction of the Tabernacle. A mys- 
terious force drew his soul to It with a power that 
reached down into the innermost fibres of his being. 
The minutes flew by. The church was emptied. 
Blindly, helplessly, the young Baptist remained ab- 
sorbed in this unearthly Presence. Gradually he 
picked his reluctant way out into the street. 

The longing to repeat this experience never left 
him. Next Sunday he was back again at a Catholic 
Mass. Week after week the same phenomenon oc- 
curred. He became so that he could not pass a 
Catholic church without entering and spending an 
indefinite time before the altar. Of what it meant, 
what was the explanation, he had not the remotest 
idea. So he decided to ask his minister. 

The minister could give him no explanation. Such 
an experience had never crossed his ken, and he 
confessed himself simply stumped. Arthur tried 
another minister. The same experience. Finally a 
young man, a Catholic employed in the same office 
with Hart advised him to see the late Rev. James 
F. Mooney at the Cathedral. Father Mooney told 
him what the Presence was, and Arthur began in- 
structions in the Catholic Faith. 

In the meanwhile, however, a strange thing had 
occurred. When attending Mass on one of these oc- 
casions Arthur had noticed his own father, whom 
he had always thought to be the staunchest of 
Baptists, kneeling in the organ-loft. Inquiring, he 
learned that his father had himself been received 
into the Catholic Church years before by a French 
priest during a storm at sea; but owing to lack of 
instruction and lack of encouragement had never 
practiced his religion. Father and son were now 
united in the Faith, while mother and other mem- 
bers of the family were long not reconciled. 

Wishing to perfect his education, Arthur studied 
first at Niagara University, then at Canisius Col- 
lege, in Buffalo. From Canisius he entered the then 
Buffalo Mission of the German Province of the 
Society of Jesus, and with the redistribution of the 
Buffalo mission became later a member of the 
Maryland-New York Jesuit Province. 

For twenty-one years Father Arthur Hart la- 
bored at Old Saint Joseph’s Church in Willing’s 
Alley in Philadelphia. During those years nearly 
2,000 persons were instructed and received by him 
into the Catholic Church. Of the thousands whose 
personal and matrimonial troubles found solution 
in the homely wisdom of this great apostolic soul, 
the record lies only in the Great Book. 

As the only Jesuit whose forebears share with 
some of my own the bleak hospitality of the same 
old Rhode Island graveyard, Arthur Hart, I imagine, 
would not rest in peace unless I had written this 
bit of his history. JOHN LAFARGE 
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FLOOD CONTROL AGAIN 


RESIDENTS along the North Atlantic seaboard 
derive most of their knowledge of sunny California 
from pamphlets written by confirmed optimists, 
and published by travel bureaus. Easterners hug 
themselves for warmth as they read of yellow 
strands fringed by the olive and the palm, and 
glancing at their weeping skies yearn for a land 
over which no storm clouds hover. But now they 
know that even the beautiful country around Los 
Angeles can be devastated by floods. 

Within a year’s time the Ohio Valley and the 
Western coast have been ravaged by floods. The 
loss of lives is counted in hundreds; in property, in 
hundreds of millions. For nearly eighty years, the 
Government has toyed with plans for flood control, 
but the floods continue. As the hills are denuded of 
timber and grass, the prospects for heavier floods 
become certain. In the eyes of the Government, a 
flood-control project is little more than a huge 
barrel of pork to be rolled out for the benefit of the 
political faithful in time of need. 

No doubt it is the duty of the Government to use 
every means against floods that can be devised by 
science. But science cannot protect against folly. 
As long as people insist upon living in districts 
peculiarly subject to the floods, loss of life and 
property will continue. A flood wall is a good pro- 
tection only until the waters climb over it. 

The floods of 1937 once more emphasized the 
fact that the low-lying sections of several large 
cities in the Ohio Valley are unfit for human habita- 
tion. The same truth is stressed by the floods in 
southern California. Houses cannot be built safely 
in gulleys and canyons surrounded by stony hills 
down which the rains and the melting snows drive 
without possibility of absorption or obstruction. 
One might with equal assurance build under a 
huge reservoir held in check by an eroded and 
leaking dam. It has recently been proposed in sev- 
eral cities in the Middle West to purchase these low- 
lying properties, and to turn them into parks or 
playgrounds. California might profitably study this 
scheme. 

In the meantime, we may ask why Congress hesi- 
tates to adopt and enforce a vigorous flood-control 
policy. It authorizes billions for schemes of doubtful 
utility, and grudgingly doles out millions for piece- 
work flood-control projects which at some future 
time it may or may not be able to integrate into 
a unified system. Some good work has been done 
in reforestation, but not nearly enough. Here and 
there in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, dams, 
levees and spillways have been built, but the project 
is still sadly incomplete. 

Civil and army engineers continue to bicker with 
contractors and politicians about “best methods,”’ 
usually ending in compromises which make impos- 
sible consistent and persevering adherence to any 
method. Unfortunately, snow and the driving rains 
recognize no compromise, and floods remain, appar- 
ently as a permanent feature of the American 
scene. 
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DANGER 


ALMOST as dangerous as the rejected plan to re- 
organize the judiciary, is the plan to reorganize the 
executive departments. In transmitting the bill to 
Congress, the President said plainly that he wished 
no new accession of power. But this bill plainly 
gives the President powers which no President has 
ever exercised, and which no President should be 
permitted to hold in reserve. It kills the civil-service 
system, and it transfers legislative authority from 
Congress which alone can legislate, to the Presi- 
dent who is forbidden to legislate. It should share 
the fate of the judiciary bill. 


WHAT WILL lap 


HAD the statement come from Hugh Johnson, 
it might have been criticized, in the words of a 
disgruntled observer who recently wrote us, as 
“the outpourings of a petty-minded man who 
can find nothing good in the President.” But 
Bernard Baruch has never been rated a hostile 
critic of the Administration, and for many years 
he has been a personal friend of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Hence when he told a Senate Committee at the 
end of last month that “unemployment is trace- 
able more directly to Government policy than 
to anything business could or should do,” this 
authority on commerce and finance uttered an 
opinion which merits serious and impartial con- 
sideration. 

What Mr. Baruch considers most ominous is 
the prevailing want of a feeling of security 
among business men, wage-earners and pros- 
pective investors. The country would go for- 
ward, he thinks, if certain fears which business 
entertains could be laid. Investors wish some 
assurance “that money can be spent or invested 
without confiscation of reasonable profits by 
inordinate taxation.” They ask further assur- 
ance “that there are to be no new disturbing 
assaults on business either by some statutory 
change in the existing business pattern, or 
a general governmental hostility, or govern- 
mental competitive invasion of existing fields of 
private enterprise.” Unless business can get 
that assurance, the new depression will not 
pass, but become worse. 

It will be said, of course, that this is merely 
the cry of the devil during his illness. The sins 
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HIDING? 


LET us have a searching examination of the T.V.A. 
by a joint committee of House and Senate. The 
charges made by Chairman Morgan are too serious 
to be dismissed by an executive or any other fiat. 
What is involved is not a question of efficiency, but 
of common honesty. Senator Norris, who has been 
trading for years on a highly dubious brand of 
“liberalism,” pleads for an investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a body which cannot pos- 
sibly conduct a complete examination. Let the 
people know how their money has been used in this 
“great social experiment.” Why hide anything? 


PPEN NEXT? 


of big business which have afflicted this coun- 
try are indeed multitudinous; still, as the Presi- 
dent himself has observed in a quieter moment, 
and as Donald Richberg has urged in opposition 
to Secretary Ickes and Solicitor General Jack- 
son, not all business, not even all big business, is 
bad. It should, therefore, be possible to rid the 
barn of the rats without going to the extremity 
of reducing the structure to ashes. 

One spokesman for the Administration has 
tentatively set the percentage of bad business, 
“big” and little, at ten. Assuming the accuracy 
of this estimate, it may be pertinent to ask why 
so much legislation is founded on the assump- 
tion that the percentage of badness is not ten 
but ninety. Some public utilities have certainly 
been guilty of grave sins of omission and com- 
mission. But is it necessary to impose upon all 
penalties which gradually destroy the good as 
well as the bad—penalties which necessarily 
scare off prospective investors? To invest today 
in almost any public utility indicates either that 
the investor is slightly mad, or that he does not 
care whether or not he loses every penny of his 
investment. 

After five years of pump-priming, the normal 
waters still refuse to flow. Unemployment still 
stands at 11,000,000, or higher, but the public 
debt has risen from twenty to thirty-seven bil- 
lions. It is time to formulate a program of co- 
operation between the Government and organ- 
ized industry. Legislation predicated on the 
theory that the two are irreconcilable enemies 
will turn this depression into utter ruin. 


ee 





THRIFT! THRIFT! 


HAS thrift become a forgotten virtue since the de- 
pression began? One school of economists advises 
us to purchase all we can, because that will stimu- 
late business. When the number of purchasers falls, 
goods will be manufactured in smaller volume, 
fewer workers will be needed, and the period of 
unemployment will be extended. A depression, they 
argue, is not the time to hoard. Every dollar should 
be put to work, and a dollar cannot work when it 
is kept under a loose brick in the hearth. 

No doubt there is a sense in which this advice is 
excellent. One of the best ways the rich have of 
helping the poor, Pius XI tells us in the Encyclical 
On the Reconstruction of the Social Order, is to in- 
vest in enterprises which will give the poor profit- 
able work. Those who are not rich can help in their 
degree by making purchases as they are needed. 
But this advice should be tempered; purchases 
should not be made unless they are needed. In a 
recent number of This Week Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney tells of an interview with the late Presi- 
dent Coolidge a few months before his death. The 
President was in a happy mood, but his face be- 
came serious as he said fidelity to four maxims had 
“made New England great.” These maxims were: 
“Eat it up. Wear it out. Make it do. Do without.” 

The tale points a moral. We have all known fam- 
ilies who lived very comfortably on $2,400 per year, 
but felt themselves in real need shortly after the 
annual stipend rose to $4,800. The trouble was not 
that the purchasing power of the dollar decreased, 
but that the family’s supposed needs increased out 
of all proportion. In their new surroundings, they 
neither ate it up, wore it out, made it do, or did 
without. The acquisition of more money did not 
make them happier. It made them discontented. 

A sermon on thrift during this depression may 
seem a sermon preached out of due time. Yet if 
thrift is a virtue when the times are prosperous, 
it can hardly be a vice when we are all poor to- 
gether. The only danger is that the thrift which 
is now imposed upon us by lack of means, may 
make us sour and discontented, just as increasing 
wealth does in days of plenty. Fifty years ago in 
thousands of American homes, children were 
taught to look upon food as a gift of the good God 
to make them well and strong. Hence it was 
“wrong” not to eat it all. To put it aside on the 
plea of “I don’t like it,” or “I want something else,” 
was not tolerated. Similarly little girls were taught 
to darn their stockings, not to throw them away 
when worn, and many a little boy went to school 
in neatly patched clothes. All this was a valuable 
training in making it do, or doing without. 

Certainly there is plenty of poverty today, the 
result of causes which offend God, causes which 
cannot be attributed to the poor themselves. But 
we also fear that there is a poverty which is not 
real poverty, but only the poverty of people who 
once had two cars but must now put up with one. 
“Keeping up with the Joneses,” is an unhappy so- 
cial philosophy which was not swept away by the 
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depression. Too few of us are willing to pray the 
prayer of the Wise Man who asked neither destitu- 
tion nor riches, but just enough to live on. What 
we want is enough to live on in ease and comfort. 

“A certain amount of comfort,” translates Prior 
McNabb, O.P. from St. Thomas’ De Regimine Prin- 
cipum, i, 15, “is necessary for the practice of vir- 
tue.” When the head swims from weariness, and 
the stomach is empty, and the rent unpaid, it is 
extremely difficult to regard the world with senti- 
ments of overflowing kindliness. It is the duty of 
every man to do all he can to abate this excessive 
poverty (and still more destitution) and it is the 
duty of the state to supplement these private efforts 
with all the power at its command. At the same 
time, it is the duty of the individual bread-winner 
to practice thrift as well as patience. 

We like to think that the great Saint whose feast 
we celebrate today was a thrifty man. The home at 
Nazareth was not a rich home, but we are sure that 
by foresight and thrift Saint Joseph always man- 
aged to provide enough for his holy Spouse and 
her Divine Son. May he help us all in these hard 
days to procure enough for those whom we love, 
and whatever befalls us, to live always in the spirit 
of Jesus and Mary. 


“HEAD OF THE STATE” 


APPLAUSE greeted the President at the opening 
of the sixth year of his Administration. This was 
altogether proper, for every American, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliations, will pray that the chief 
executive be strengthened to fulfil the duties of 
his high office. A breakdown in the functioning of 
Congress, and still more of the Supreme Court, 
would mean a deplorable weakening of the Gov- 
ernment. A similar lapse in the executive depart- 
ment would be no less deplorable. 

But with every good wish for the President, we 
must again object to the form which some of the 
applause has taken. In particular we object to the 
statement, now becoming common, that the Presi- 
dent is “the head of the state,” or “the head of 
the nation.”” Emphatically, he is neither. 

According to the Constitution, the President of 
the United States is the head of the Government’s 
executive department only. He cannot enact legis- 
lation, for that right belongs to Congress exclu- 
sively. Nor can he rule on a conflict of laws or 
claims arising under the Constitution, since that 
duty pertains exclusively to the judiciary. The three 
departments, the legislative, the judicial and the 
executive, may be said, broadly, to constitute “the 
Government.” No single department, still less any 
individual in it, can be styled “the head of the 
state” or of “the nation.” 

In insisting upon due recognition of constitu- 
tional provisions, we are not splitting hairs or mak- 
ing mountains out of molehills. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
responsible for the loose language of the press, and 
we attribute no ambitions to him. But when a man 
falls in the way of considering himself the head of 
the state, he may soon think “I am the state.” 
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ASKING A SIGN 


TOMORROW’S Gospel (Saint Luke xi, 14-28) tells 
us of a man possessed by the devil. By diabolic 
power he had been deprived of his speech, and prob- 
ably also of his sight and hearing. When Our Lord 
expelled the evil spirit, and at the same time re- 
stored to the victim the senses which he had lost, 
“the multitudes were in admiration at it.” But, as 
always, some attributed evil to Our Blessed Lord, 
saying that He had cast out this devil by the power 
of Beelzebub, the prince of devils, while others, not 
satisfied with what they had just witnessed, “asked 
of him a sign from heaven.” 

That crowd which gathered about Jesus more 
than nineteen centuries ago, is fairly typical of the 
attitude of the world today toward Christ’s Church. 
The Church is indeed a city set upon a hill, and 
while some profess to ignore her, their very profes- 
sion of ignorance proves that they are aware of her 
presence in the world. Now and then they are 
forced to recognize her work, manifested either in 
her world-wide charities, or in the striking holiness 
of one of her children. On these occasions, they will 
examine the phenomena, with professions of im- 
partiality so often repeated that they stir suspicion, 
and at the end they will sign a report asserting that 
all these good works are done by the Church to 
blind the multitudes to her real character, or for 
some other evil purpose. 

Such reports are frequently issued in this coun- 
try by so-called “educators.”” They observe, for in- 
stance, the marvelous activity of the Church in her 
schools. They are forced to admit it, but they add 
that, after all, it is not zeal for the intellectual 
welfare of the young that motivates the Church. 
Her real purpose is to further her own interests 
by exercising upon them what is in effect a stultify- 
ing influence. 

Or it may be that “a famous scientist” visits 
Lourdes, and there observes an immediate cure of 
an incurable disease. The blind see, the deaf hear, 
the lame walk. He cannot deny the fact, but he can 
always excogitate some story of skulduggery. Re- 
tiring from Lourdes, he discourses learnedly on 
“mob psychology,” “power of imagination,” and 
“the unknown forces of nature,” blissfully unaware 
that by using these phrases he solves no scientific 
problem, but creates new ones. 

Of course, the great witness to Christ was Christ 
and His works. Similarly, the strongest testimony 
to the Divinity of the Church is the Church herself 
and her life throughout the centuries. She performs 
miracles of charity and of spiritual regeneration, 
and the stiff-necked attribute to her a diabolic char- 
acter. At her shrines, marvels that admit of no 
human explanation are of daily occurrence, and the 
world asks yet another sign. She is crucified and the 
world cries out that it will believe if she will come 
down from the cross. She rises in glory, and the 
world asserts that this apparent resurrection is a 
trick arranged while the guards slept. Like Christ 
dying and ever living, she must know persecution, 
but with it throughout the ages the love and loyalty 
of countless souls. 
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CHRONICLE 








THE CONGRESS. One of the Administration’s pet 
bills, the “third basket,” a measure which places a 
surtax on closely held or family corporations, was 
defeated by the House. Massachusetts’ Representa- 
tive McCormack defied White House pressure, led 
the fight against the bill, which was, he said: “a 
punitive, discriminatory tax upon the independent 
type of corporation. . . .” The vote was regarded as 
a sharp rebuff to the President and Treasury... . 
The House Naval Affairs Committee, 20 to 3, ap- 
proved the Administration’s billion-dollar naval 
bill. .. . Government departments keep a patronage 
“blacklist” for Senators and Congressmen who op- 
pose Administration bills, Senators Bailey and King 
declared in the Senate. “I am utterly astonished 
that your office should ask anything from us,” said 
a department head to Senator Bailey when the lat- 
ter endorsed a letter of an applicant for a position. 
... Senator King revealed another department offi- 
cial told him he and other Senators were “on the 
blacklist” for opposing Administration measures. 
. .. The Comptroller General’s office sent to Con- 
gress a report alleging about one hundred examples 
of “illegal contracts and expenditures” by govern- 
ment agencies. . . . The Senate confirmed Robert 
H. Jackson as Solicitor General. . . . Representative 
Thomas, New Jersey, introduced a resolution de- 
manding investigation of the Administration’s “gi- 
gantic propaganda bureaus. .. .” They are in viola- 
tion of a Congressional statute passed in 1913, Mr. 
Thomas said. . . . Publicity for corporation salaries 
of $75,000 or more a year was voted by the House. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. The United States and 
Czechoslovakia signed a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. Each makes tariff concessions to the other. 
During the negotiations American shoe manufac- 
turers sharply protested the Czech shoe competi- 
tion. 4,800,000 pairs of Czech shoes entered the 
United States last year. 600,000 to 700,000 addi- 
tional pairs may now enter under the treaty. But 
ninety-nine per cent of the United States market is 
still assured to American producers, the State De- 
partment said. . . . Alaskan fisheries protested Jap- 
anese salmon fishing operations off the Alaskan 
coast. A friendly settlement with Japan has been 
effected, the State Department intimated. ...A 
fifteen per cent increase in freight rates was asked 
by the nation’s railroads. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted a ten per cent rise at the max- 
imum, less than that on some commodities. About a 
third of the nation’s mileage is under receiverships 
or bankruptcy trustees. . . . President Roosevelt as- 
serted United States sovereignty over huge portions 
of the Antarctic Continent explored by Admiral 
Byrd and others, and also over two small islands, 
Canton and Enderbury, in the Southern Pacific. 


Great Britain also claims jurisdiction over these is- 
lands. The matter will be settled amicably by the 
two nations, officials revealed. Intimations were 
made in the English House of Commons that Brit- 
ain would extend facilities at its Singapore naval 
base to the United States. This, together with Brit- 
ain’s tolerant attitude toward American occupation 
of two Pacific islands, was regarded by Japan as 
evidence of British eagerness to have the United 
States accept more responsibility in the Pacific, and 
of some secret understanding in which the United 
States had agreed to do so. 


THE TVA IMBROGLIO. Continuing explosions burst 
from the TVA. Demanding a thorough Congres- 
sional investigation, Tennessee Valley Authority 
Chairman, Arthur E. Morgan, hurled charges of 
“conspiracy ... disorder... waste... lack of plan- 
ning... evasion... intrigue . . .” at his two fellow- 
directors, David F. Lilienthal and Harcourt A. 
Morgan. Referring to Senator Berry, the Chairman 
said: “The Berry marble claims, in my opinion, 
were an effort at a deliberate, bare-faced steal.” 
“Explicitly false reports,” he added, “have been 
made to the President, to Congress and to the pub- 
lic.” . . . President Roosevelt, believed to favor the 
Lilienthal-H. A. Morgan faction against the Chair- 
man, made public a statement sent him by the two 
accused directors. Said they in effect—we can no 
longer work with the Chairman, suggest he retire 
to private life. Mr. Roosevelt, announcing he would 
have his own investigation, summoned all three 
directors to the White House. Fearing the Presi- 
dent would try to prevent any Congressional in- 
vestigation by forcing reconciliation on the three 
directors, Senator Bridges said the public will not 
stand for any “shotgun marriage” at the White 
House. . . . Conversations looking to the purchase 
of private utility holdings in the Tennessee Valley 
area by the TVA were arranged between TVA’s 
Lilienthal and Wendell L. Wilkie, president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. 


AT Home. Deportation hearings for Harry 
Bridges, Pacific Coast C. I. O. leader, will be held in 
San Francisco, April 25, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion announced. . . . Oil and gas lands leased from 
a State may be taxed by the Federal Government, 
a five-to-two Supreme Court decision decreed, over- 
ruling two former Court decisions. . . . In a munici- 
pal election, Seattle swung to the Right. Left-wing 
candidates were routed. The mayoral candidate 
supported by the C. I. O. was defeated. . . . 125 to 
200 dead, hundreds missing, 3,500 homeless, $60,- 
000,000 property damage: these were the estimated 
results of the raging floods which swirled over 
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Southern California. Hardest hit were the follow- 
ing counties: San Bernardino, Orange, Los Angeles 
and Riverside. . . . John L. Lewis defied the Earle- 
Lawrence Democratic organization in Pennsyl- 
vania, decided to run his aide, Thomas Kennedy, 
for Governor in the Democratic primaries. . . . Pa- 
triotic and religious groups in New York asked 
Governor Lehman to remove Manhattan’s Borough 
President, Stanley M. Isaacs, for failing to support 
the Constitution by his appointment of Simon W. 
Gerson, a Communist, to public office. Speaking in 
New York City about his appointment of Gerson, 
Mr. Isaacs said: “Of course that was a mistake. I 
admit that now. I expected some trouble, but not 
this much. I completely misgauged the power of a 
few noisy groups to stir up trouble. If I had it to 
do again, I don’t know if I would.” Mr. Isaacs made 
it plain he would not remove Gerson. . . . General 
Pershing appeared to be winning his battle with 
death. ... Charged with stealing securities, Richard 
Whitney of Richard Whitney and Co. was indicted. 


SPAIN. The Nationalist cruiser, Baleares, was tor- 
pedoed, set ablaze off Cartagena. British destroyers 
reported taking off 400 men from the flaming war- 
ship. A naval battle was reported, but the source of 
information was not considered trustworthy. That 
British destroyers could be so near the Beleares 
during a naval battle appeared doubtful. Clarifying 
information as to how the Beleares was torpedoed 
was not available. . . . The Barcelona Government 
increased its propaganda in an effort to make Cath- 
olics throughout the world believe that religion was 
in a thriving state in Red Spain. In the United 
States, the New York Times gave much space to 
this propaganda. . . . The Nationalists launched a 
new offensive on a seventy-mile front from Alfam- 
bra to Fuentes de Ebro. The Franco brigades cap- 
tured Fuendetodos, Reventon Pass, Malagosto and 
Risco de los Cleveles. . . . Great Britain protested 
to the Leftist Government the attempted bombing 
of two British destroyers by Red planes. 


SINO-JAPANESE War. General Ma _ Chan-shan, 
Chinese commander, reported Chinese forces at- 
tacking near Paotow in Suiyuan, with heavy loss to 
the Japanese. Chinese flank and rear attacks were 
constantly harassing the Japanese, while guerrilla 
tactics threatened Japanese lines of communica- 
tions, Chinese sources declared. . . . In Shansi Prov- 
ince, the Japanese fought with bands of Chinese 
threatening their flanks. . . . In Szechwan and Yun- 
nan Provinces banditry was spreading alarmingly. 
. .. Japanese claimed control over five North China 
Provinces, and aerial supremacy in three others, 
Honan, Shensi and Hupeh. . . . In Honan Province, 
Nipponese troops battled to set up a base on the 
south bank of the Yellow River at Szeshui. .. . In 
Tokyo, Japanese Foreign Minister Koki Hirota, 
who for a long time has sought an accord of friend- 
ship with the United States, declared Japan was 
anxious for a ban on capital ships by a world con- 
ference. 
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Russia. The eyes of the world were on the weird- 
est of all the weird Bolshevik “frame-up”’ trials. . . . 
Henry G. Yagoda, who as one-time head of the 
Ogpu (NKVD), arranged the former trials is now 
on trial himself. Of the twenty-one defendants 
many are the founders of the Bolshevik State... . 


The court room heard strange tales. . . . Govern- 
ment doctors, coerced by Yagoda, giving the wrong 
treatment to bring death to Maxim Gorky and 
others. Doctors spraying office furnishings with 
poison. . . . Found in the pocket of former Com- 
missar of Foreign Trade Rosengoltz a prayer: loud 
laughter in the audience as the prayer is read... . 
Poison laboratories in the secret-police headquar- 
ters for wholesale murder. . . . Men just a short 
time ago holding high positions in the Soviet State 
confessing wholesale treason, espionage, murderous 
designs and deeds. Admitting they were spies for 
Great Britain, Japan, Germany; all taking orders 
from the arch-devil, Trotsky. . . . Nikolai I. Buk- 
harin, associate of Lenin, saying he wanted to re- 
store capitalism to Russia. . . . A military coup 
d’état against Stalin to have been led by the lately 
executed Marshal of the Red Army, Mikhail N. 
Tukhachevsky. . . . Everything brought out by the 
rehearsed defendants was aimed to aid Stalin in 
some way, either with the home crowd or in for- 
eign affairs. . . . Addition of Great Britain to the 
plotting nations was significant. 


FOOTNOTES. The British House of Commons ap- 
proved Prime Minister Chamberlain’s foreign pol- 
icy. Negotiations looking toward agreements with 
Italy and Germany were initiated. Premier Eamon 
deValera continued conversations with British offi- 
cials. Situation of the Catholic minority in Ulster 
was examined. . . . Another Cabinet crisis shook 
France. Premier Camille Chautemps resigned; So- 
cialist Leader Blum was asked to form a new Gov- 
ernment. . . . The franc fell to the low level of 
1926. .. . For the 1938-39 Italian naval budget esti- 
mates showed an increase of 155,000,000 lire over 
current year figures. Two 35,000-ton battleships 
are among the craft being built. . . . In Germany 
secret police closed the Catholic Bishops’ Central 
Office in Dusseldorf. Former President Hoover en- 
gaged in a forty-minute talk with Hitler. Economics 
Minister Funk pleaded for better trade relations 
with the United States. .. . In Austria Chancelor 
Kurt Schuschnigg announced a plebiscite to mani- 
fest the proportion of Austrians desiring freedom. 
No concessions to Nazis other than those agreed on 
at Berchtesgaden would be granted, he declared. 
The Fuehrer issued an ultimatium to Austria de- 
manding the immediate resignation of Chancelor 
Schuschnigg in favor of Nazi Dr. Seyss-Inquart. 
Three German regiments crossed the Austrian 
frontier and Schuschnigg resigned. . . . Premier 
Aberhart’s Social Credit scheme was declared un- 
constitutional by the Canadian Supreme Court... . 
The diocese of Saginaw, Mich., was created by Pope 
Pius. . . . Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to the United States was named Foreign 
Minister of Brazil. 
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CATHOLIC ART AND LIFE 


EDITOR: In your issue for February 12 Mr. Binsse 
comments on words of mine in the Christian So- 
cial Art Quarterly. My lecture was doubtless faulty, 
but carefully enough written to deserve more con- 
sidered treatment. Mr. Binsse’s protests all miss 
their mark because he has not read carefully 
enough to see what my words mean. 

He says my application to art of the doctrine of 
four causes makes no allowance for exuberant 
ornaments, rules out the artist’s desire to make 
well, and the importance of subject matter. We 
study these elements as efficient and final causes. 
He makes me claim for causal analysis what no 
purely rational process can effect, direct increase 
of intuition. I do not. He objects to my condemn- 
ing “the seeking of thrills divorced from their nat- 
ural context.” I merely state Catholic doctrine. 
Et cetera. 

But my lecture only mentioned the doctrine of 
causes. Its thesis was the spiritual cousinship of 
the “rebirth” of art and the “reform” of religion. 
Renaissance and Reformation were aspects of the 
same anti-Christian thing. We cannot reform mod- 
ern art until we apply to it Christian principles. 
We will have Catholic art when we have Catholic 
life, and not before. 


Cambridge, Mass. GRAHAM CAREY 


BUT LADIES MUST LIVE 


EDITOR: “Women in industry—a damnable move- 
ment, but under our economic system all but in- 
evitable. . . .” Thus I read in your issue for Febru- 
ary 26. 

Not only damnable, but a great fraud, a delusion, 
a snare and a deceit! For not only do the ladies in 
general not profit a single penny by it; it is ex- 
tremely expensive for them in dollars and cents. 
My figures are rough calculations; I present them 
merely to get over my idea. 

Let us suppose that the average young lady earns 
$60 a month, $720 a year, for the five years from 
18 to 23, in all $3,600 before her marriage. Let us 
again suppose that 7,000,000 young ladies are kept 
on the wage market through this practice of en- 
gaging women for industrial work. Then the fact 
that the young lady will work for considerably less, 
which naturally tends to tear down the wage scale, 
besides the fact that the supply of labor is increased 
at least one-sixth, I judge, probably results in 
—— the men’s average monthly wage by 

The young lady marries a man who, as a result 
of our employing women in industry, all his life 
draws $40 a month less in wages than he would 


otherwise. As a result her husband’s wages over a 
period of forty years are $40 times 12 months times 
40 years, or $19,200 less than he would have re- 
ceived otherwise. 

So that our young lady practically has paid $19,- 
200 minus $3,600 or a total of $15,200 for the privi- 
lege of working five years before she was married 
—which would be exorbitantly high wages if the 
employer paid, but when it is the young lady that 
pays—well, words fail me. 

Perhaps some one who has the statistics can 
shoot holes in my figures, but I am wondering 
whether the general idea underlying them is not 


true. 
St. Louis, Mo. W. H. H. 


WEEK OF SACRIFICE 


EDITOR: In order to further the cause of the 
America Relief Fund for the poor and suffering in 
Spain, I should like to make the following sugges- 
tion. I think it would be well this season of Lent to 
propagate the idea of a Week of Sacrifice for Spain 
to take place during Holy Week. The sacrifice 
would include two things: 

1. Let all the prayers and mortifications offered 
to God, in union with the sufferings of Christ, be 
with the plea that the Faith in the crucified Christ 
does not die out in the hearts and minds of the 
Spanish people. 

2. Let all the money saved by the ordinary ab- 
stinence from various entertainments and pleas- 
ures during the week which commemorates the 
sufferings of Christ, our Lord, be added to the 
fund to relieve the sufferings of the members of 
Christ in Spain. 

West Baden, Ind. Epwarp HUGH DINEEN, S.J. 


LOUISIANA CATHOLICS 


EDITOR: Yesterday I read Father LaFarge’s 
article, Race Baiters and God Haters (February 
19). I felt grieved at the discredit which Senator 
Ellender brought on this State. Last night, how- 
ever, I was very happy. 

I attended a meeting of the Holy Name Societies 
of New Orleans. Several subjects were discussed 
with lively debates pro and con. On one subject 
there was no con. 

A member brought forward a resolution pro- 
testing Senator Ellender’s approval of the Red Bar- 
celona Government. There was not a single dis- 
senting voice. It was passed unanimously. That 
shows exactly what is the mind of the Catholics in 
Louisiana. 


New Orleans, La. (REv.) PATRICK GILLESPIE 
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EARLY HYMNS 


IN THE IRISH CHURCH 


A. J. 


REILLY 








AS old as the history of the race itself is the story 
of Irish music, its beginnings lost in the darkness 
of pre-historic ages. When first the Gael appeared 
on the world stage he possessed both well developed 
literature and music, the two arts being more 
closely related than are painting and sculpture in 
our modern world. Whether poetry developed as a 
result of music or music was the handmaiden of 
verse there are no records, for music, like its sister 
art, was passed orally from generation to genera- 
tion. Indeed, there is no form of musical notation 
for Irish music in the old traditional style. 

Irish music was constructed on the gapped 
quinque grade scale obtained from a circle of fifths. 
With the coming of Christianity the Church intro- 
duced the cantus firmus and the style of the native 
music was modified slightly by the diatonic scale 
then in use in the Church. But the close interrela- 
tion of the two styles makes it practically impos- 
sible to determine whether airs were composed ac- 
cording to the gapped or the Church mode, the 
diatonic scale used in Church compositions originat- 
ing from a circle of fifths and differing from the 
gapped only by the addition of two notes. Without 
doubt the hymns sung by the choirs organized by 
the youthful Benen, Patrick’s choirmaster, were 
not infrequently sung to the familiar, pagan airs. 
But soon the poets began to compose hymns of 
their own more suited to their Gaelic temperament 
and tradition. Later poets have translated these 
verses and thus, today, we can enjoy the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the morn of Christianity. We 
can catch some of the rapture and enthusiasm that 
seized the Gael and flung him across Europe—nay 
across the whole world—the messenger of Christ 
his King. 

The hymns carry to God on high the Gael’s pas- 
sionate, throbbing joy and fierce exultation in the 
Faith but in them there is little of meekness. There 
is no wailing. Exquisite tenderness, keen percep- 
tion of the beauty of nature and the mysteries of 
religion mark them but underlying the delicacy 
there is always strength, vigor, hardness. Scarcely 
could there be a more delicately lovely conceit than 
in A Translation of Very Ancient Irish Verses 
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found in an old prayer-book—poet and translator, 
alike, unknown: 
I offer Thee 
Every flower that ever grew, 
Every bird that ever flew, 
Every wind that ever blew 
Good God! 
Or, in the same vein, but the imagery even more 
poetic, 
I offer Thee 
Every cloud that ever swept 
O’er the skies, and broke and wept 
In vain, and with the flowerets slept, 
My King! 
But the old poet knew how to wed strength with 
delicacy and pictures the sterner side of nature, in 
Every thunder rolling, 
Every church bell tolling, 
Every leaf and rock, 
Laudamus Te. 
Or 
Every river dashing, 
Every lightning flashing 
Like an Angel’s sword! 
Benedicimus Te. 
The concluding stanza of this rather long hymn 
adds a singularly human touch, a sudden letting 
down from the heights, characteristic of Gaelic 
poetry. 
Take all of them, O dearest Lord, 
In thy Blessed Sacrament, loved—adored, 
Multiply each and every one, 
Make each of them into millions 
Of Glorias, glorious Son! 
And then, O dear Lord, listen, 
Where the tabernacles glisten, 
To those praises, Holiest One! 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the harp as an accompanying instrument became 
practically extinct, Irish music was homophonous 
as is shown by the continued use of the modified 
gapped scale and the omission of semi-tones, this 
omission being one of the most marked characteris- 
tics of Irish music. It would have been impossible 
to apply the principles of harmony without oblit- 
erating all traces of its antique characteristics, 
which was what might have happened in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries with the coming of 











the Normans and later the English had not condi- 
tions far removed from the realm of the arts pre- 
vented the development in Ireland of the newer 
harmonic music which, after the Reformation, was 
looked upon as being essentially Protestant and 
alien. 

Irish music, like the Irish language, was out- 
lawed and eventually forgotten except in the re- 
mote sections where the Gaelic tradition never 
died; where the hymns that had once been the 
possession of the whole Church were passed on 
from one generation to the next. And incongruous, 
indeed, must those old proud airs have sounded on 
the lips of a dispossessed people. For this reason, 
in part at least, when the ban against the Church 
was raised the old music had no longer a part in 
its ceremonies. Foreign influence predominated. 
The old airs were lost or had been given new words, 
their religious character forgotten. 

Yet not altogether. The prayer of Saint Patrick, 
commonly referred to as Saint Patrick’s Breast- 
plate has been remembered down the ages. The 
first Christian hymn in the vernacular, it conforms 
to the complex rules of Gaelic prosody of the early 
period to which it belongs. Composed in the rosg, 
forerunner of modern blank verse, frequently used 
for the framing of war songs and songs of triumph, 
it consists of the usual short, rhythmical sentences 
which rush impetuously to the triumphal close in 
the true Gaelic manner. It reveals the inherent 
strength characteristic of Gaelic verse, a firmness 
of Faith which rightly won for Saint Patrick the 
title “the imperturbable man.” 

Differing in mood, but not in intensity of faith, 
is the Hymn of Saint Ita to the Infant Jesus in 
which burns the mysticism of a Teresa, a love that 
“casteth out fear,” a tenderness, maternal, for 
Isucan the endearing diminutive of Jsa, the old Irish 
for Jesus. He is her “fosterling” not “formed to 
fade,” her “nursling” in the “desert wild.” 

In Kuno Meyer’s collection Ancient Irish Poetry 
he translates a Hymn to the Virgin, probably of the 
tenth century, in which, in contemplating the beau- 
ties of the Mother of God, the poet forgets to be 
humble and freely indulges in the Gaelic predilec- 
tion for heaping beautiful phrase on phrase: 

Mary, splendid diadem that has saved our race, 
Glorious noble torch, orchard of Kings! 
Brilliant one, transplendent one, with the deed 
of pure chastity, 
Fair golden illumined ark, holy daughter from 
heaven. 
Out of sheer joy in her perfection the poet plucks 
every beautiful phrase the language can offer to 
fling at the feet of her whom he calls “ladder of 
the great track by which every saint ascends to 
heaven” forgetting entirely his opening plea, ‘“Gen- 
tle Mary, noble maiden, give us help!” 

Throughout all of this early religious verse can 
be detected a consciousness of the worth of the 
human being. There is no touch of weakness or 
servility. It seems to remind us of the price paid 
for man’s redemption by the Godhead. That which 
was ransomed at such a price must, therefore, have 
value in the eyes of the Creator—and in our own. 
Which, perhaps, is the truest form of hurility. 


The tragedy of the Crucifixion, naturally, im- 
pressed itself deeply on so imaginative a race but 
there is one little hymn of eight lines in Meyer’s 
collection unsurpassed in delicacy and poignancy 
of grief. One can, in the opening lines, almost hear 
the sharp cry of pain. 

At the cry of the first bird 

They began to crucify Thee, O cheek like a swan. 


Latin hymns and hymns in which Latin and 
Gaelic were intermingled were also common in the 
early Church. One of these, the well known Sancti, 
Venite, may be mentioned because of the lovely 
legend to which it gave rise. Composed by Saint 
Secundinus, composer of the famous verses in 
praise of Saint Patrick, it was so beautiful, tradi- 
tion asserts, that the angels were wont to sing it 
in the Saint’s own Church at Bangor. 

Of the later writers of hymns the most cele- 
brated are the two O’Daly’s, Donogh Mér whom 
the Four Masters describe as “a poet who never 
was and never will be surpassed” and his brother, 
Muireadhach (Murray) called Albanach because of 
his long residence in Scotland. Both were profes- 
sional poets and Donogh, according to tradition, 
was Abbot of Boyle where he was buried. Their 
hymns are pervaded by a spirit of love, of wonder 
and delight. There is something singularly appeal- 
ing in the opening stanza of Jn the Heart of Jesus 
by Muireadhach, 

That in Jesus heart should be 
One like me is marvelous; 
Sin has made my life a loss 
But His Cross shall speak for us. 
It closes on the same note of simple naturalness, 


Sweet and great one! grant relief, 

All my grief take quite away; 

So that ere my life be spent 

Thou’lt have sent and cleared my way. 


The same quiet confidence marks The Heavenly 
Pilot by Cormac MacCullinan, scholarly King- 
Bishop of Cashel, which, in all probability, was Ten- 
nyson’s inspiration for his Crossing the Bar. Sings 
the ninth century Irish Bishop and King, 

Wilt Thou steer my frail black bark 

O’er the dark broad ocean’s foam? 

Wilt Thou come, Lord, to my boat, 

Where afloat, my will would roam? 

Thine the mighty: Thine the small: 

Thine to mark men fall, like rain; 

God! wilt Thou grant aid to me 

Who come o’er the upheaving main? 
One other hymn, pervaded by the quiet of the 
softly falling night, will conclude. Ascribed to Saint 
Patrick, it is probably of much later date, the tenth 


century, perhaps. 
AN EVEN SONG 
May Thy holy angels, O Christ, son of living God, 
Guard our sleep, our rest, our shining bed. 
Let them reveal true visions to us in our sleep, 
O high prince of the universe, O great King of 
the mysteries! 
May no demons, no ill, no calamity nor 
terrifying dreams 
Disturb our rest, our willing prompt repose. 
May our watch be holy, our work, our task, 
Our sleep, our rest without let, without break. 


Such was the beautiful estate of the early hymns 
in the Irish Church. 
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MIRRORS 


I seek you always. Have I never seen you? 

Let’s ask if any bird has seen the air, 

Or flower the light, though these are everywhere. 
Choose any veil you will. Set it between you 
And my beholding. Know it shall not screen you 
From me. What occult vestures you may wear, 
Too dread or dull or difficult to bear, 

Are mirrors meaning naught unless they mean you. 


Is beauty something I cannot discover? 
Is truth a thing that only children know? 
Are you not mine who are the whole world’s lover? 
Can I not find you in all winds that blow, 
In the wild loneliness of lark and plover, 
In slender shadow tress upon the snow? 
Sister M. MADELEVA 


BLUE EVENING 


Beneath the marble sky, the marble lake 
Rises at its rim to form a sphere 

Of opalescent blue; no ripples shake 

This one perfected moment, white and clear. 


Imprisoned in its stillness, we are caught,— 
Two figures molded out of brilliant glass, 
Blazingly transparent, strangely wrought,— 
Creations of an instant that must pass. 


Henceforth our lives diverge, but for the rest, 
Wherever I have gone, or you may be, 
Each of us will bear, sharp in the breast, 
A fragment clean as immortality. 
Mary SLOANE 


ITALY IN NEW ENGLAND 


(Written at the home of Nicola d’Ascenzo, 
Folly Cove, Mass.) 


Drowsily I sit upon the stone terrace— 

Beside the doorway an ancient wrought-iron bell, 

Set into the walls glazed tiles from Sicily 

Picturing the Nativity or the Egyptian flight 

Where Joseph meekly leads the meeker ass. 

Before me a quiet pool dreams in its rocky bed, 

Gay with crimson water-lilies and goldfish, 

While a little marble boy plays perpetually with his 
marble crab. 

Centuries of rich living lap us round, 

Centuries of song, of color, dead wars and ever living 
beauty. 

If I close my eyes ever so little 

The dwarf pines take on the form of cypress or olive 
trees; 

I am at Sorrento again 

Half-suffocated by the scent of orange mingling with 
lemon blossoms, 


Dreaming of another Garden where Eve walked once 
with her lover... 

Or are those white peaks indeed the Alps above Bellagio? 

Already the clouds float away like white boats, 

And I know that the blue water beneath the blue sky 

Is the august Atlantic Ocean. 

Generations of fishermen have ploughed it for fruit, 

Generations of pioneers with stern jaws and steadfast 
eyes 

Have climbed the rocks of this coast. 

This is the world men once called new, laying down their 
lives 

To plant here the seed of their fresh ideas— 

Freedom, the right to worship and to work! 

Suddenly the salt of the sea strikes my face 

And I see the bold, bright black-eyed susans 

Growing in phalanxes across the stony path, 

Laughing in the face of the little marble boy from Italy. 

For flowers flaunt their dreams longer than men: 

The still tree and the swift gull know a more enduring 
liberty. 


But here what was once old and once new 
Are wed peacefully— 
Though but a stone’s throw away the wars wage on, 
Men fighting still for land, for work, for faith or free- 
dom... 
While indoors, a delicate, deft Italian hand .. 
Is mapping out the colors for jewelled windows 
To be set in some church for a factory town 
Or some chapel for a millionaire’s home. 
And upon one of them he is building up Our Lady of 
Gloucester— 
Our Lady of Happy Voyages, brought over ages ago 
By a brown, brave fisherman from southern waters: 
Our Lady whose love cannot fail, 
Bearing within one arm the Bambino, but in the other 
A ship at full sail! 
KATHERINE BrEGY 


ANNIVERSARY OF A TRIAD 


This was I taught, 

That all you give away on earth 

Is saved for you in heaven, and aught 
You keep is lost. This is the worth 


I bartered in, 

And sold my silver for a piece 

Of moon, to watch the spheroids spin 
Till the light of stars should cease. 


O God! was it to me 

This task was given, to test my love, 
To offer up my pigeons three, 

A poor, a pure, a supple dove? 


These pigeons Thou hast treasured 
More than silks and braid, 

And now long years are measured, 
I ask no counter-trade. 


This the worth I prized as gold, 
This the gift I gave to Thee, 
This the careful coin I sold, 
This sacrifice, my pigeons three. 
ARTHUR MacGILuLivray 
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BOOKS 


THE CREATOR 
OF LITTLE WOMEN 


Louisa May A.cotr. By Katharine Anthony. Alfred 

A. Knopf, Inc. $3 
IN its preface Miss Anthony expresses the hope that her 
new book will not end up on the children’s counter. This 
has hitherto been the destiny of books about the creator 
of Little Women, whether or not a juvenile audience was 
intended for them. And, besides, in most of them it is 
really Jo who is appraised: as studies of Louisa May 
Alcott in the round they are inadequate. 

Miss Anthony has scored again in this full length por- 
trait which is the first serious and complete biography 
of her subject both as a person and a writer. For char- 
acter alone Louisa is worth knowing, and as a writer she 
is here proven by no means so negligible as some critics 
would suggest. “A book which has touched and continues 
to touch so many human hearts,” Miss Anthony says of 
Little Women, “must be a great work. .. . It is the ro- 
mance par excellence of family affection.” The Alcotts 
themselves were a close-knit family and not easily sep- 
arated, even in fiction. Said Louisa of the family life 
described in Little Women: “We lived it.” Her powers 
were always at their happiest when she wrote with her 
eye on the object. Did the objects never mind, though, 
being transfigured into people in a book? It seems not. 
But then Louisa’s income as a successful “American 
author” paid family bills for many years; after all, there 
were compensations. 

It is impossible for a thinking person to maintain his 
exact original color of mind through periods of change, 
social stress and reconstruction. Louise May Alcott ex- 
perienced such a period in young womanhood. The Civil 
War, of which she was a veteran in no unreal sense— 
her health having been undermined by nursing, and its 
aftermath, brought permanent division to her inner life. 
All her early instincts and training were directed to 
home and retirement, and circumstances threw her into 
a tumultuous new world in which she found she could 
make her way and stretch out toward a rapidly altering 
more modern age. “Her feeling for America in the mak- 
ing,” observes Miss Anthony, “had come to be something 
— clairvoyant.” It is evident throughout her writ- 
ngs. 

Mid-nineteenth century Concord was a town resound- 
ing with the names of the great—Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne and Bronson Alcott himself in his tardy flow- 
ering. All the Alcotts seem to have matured late; and 
this is a book of all the Alcotts as well as of Louisa; 
indeed the family cannot be separated. It is, besides, a 
book on one of the most interesting eras of American 
literature and history, competently written in clear vig- 
orous style. There are fifteen illustrations in aquatone. 

PAULA KuRTH 


EILEEN DUGGAN’S 
POSITIVE UNIVERSE 


Poems. By Eileen Duggan. London. Allen and Un- 

win. 5 shillings. The Guild Studios, New York 
NEW ZEALANDERS living in America and other de- 
votees of the poetry of Eileen Duggan—seen only in 
magazines and at rare intervals—were prompt to answer 
this reviewer’s confession of ignorances with respect to 
the New Zealand poet, published in America last year 
(May 29). The reprinting of the article, with comment, 


in the Melbourne Advocate and the New Zealand Tablet 
brought further information and a letter from the poet 
herself, which was not very helpful because of its shy- 
ness. One correspondent enclosed a clipping with a 
photograph of Miss Duggan (looking a little like the 
Sargent drawing of the youthful Alice Meynell), which 
announced that she had been cited for her poetry in the 
King’s honors list. 

Mr. de la Mare is very English in his introduction, 
and his restraint makes more impressive the singling 
out of fragments and even words which to him are 
“unfaltering finger-posts” of pure poetic impulse. Added 
to this is the fine discipline of acquired art, the stark 
economy of statement which reminds the man who wrote 
The Listeners of Gerard Hopkins and John Donne. But 
always in Eileen Duggan there is spontaneity, “the 
swoop as of a kestrel on the one word or cadence or 
sequence of sounds that will serve her purpose.” Or, 
as she herself says: 


Let song come always at me and not to me 
And, coming, let it plunder, burn and flay, 
For beauty like heaven by violence is taken 
And the violent shall bear it away. 


There are only thirty-seven pieces in the book, and 
some favorites, notably Juniper, are missing. But it is 
good to see Pilgrimage, that Easter concourse of the 
world’s bells to Jerusalem, and to listen again to the 
music of those three lyrics on the Blessed Virgin, An- 
nunciation, Epiphany and The Name, which envisions 
Mary as “a dim blue patience in the dusk” calling 
“Jesus, come home; it’s late.” Miss Duggan gravitates 
to scriptural themes and dreams of “Peter’s shaggy 
head bent blinking o’er his haul.” Nationality is a plea 
against “frontiered hearts,” and Picture is a marvelous 
re-creation of the quattrocento, the description of a prin- 
cess of old Italy. 

The chief surprise is in the matter of range. One did 
not quite expect from the same person such intense 
love poems as The Tides Run Up the Wairau and When 
in Still Air, so magnificently wrought a sonnet on au- 
tumn, seen riding in Palm Sunday glory till winter 
“drives a nail of sleet in either hand,” and, finally, so 
homely a childhood reminiscence as this: 


A sudden wind clouted the nose of our chimney, 
It rumbled and bellowsed its sparks in a spray; 
I took to my heels in the terrible twilight, 

For I thought that the sky was blowing away. 


Miss Duggan loves her islands on the world’s rim and 
several times celebrates them, nowhere more poignant- 
ly than in a New Zealand Christmas, a cry of envy that 
Christ should have been born in Judea, when He might 
have been born in the sleepy summer of those latitudes, 
to the music of the tui bird, with three dark Maori 
chieftains to kneel for Magi, had her land been then 
discovered. Like Louis Mercier in France, she has made 
Christ one with the muscled bushfellers of her hinter- 
land, for hers is “the faith of a willow in winter or a 
blind hound nosing the knee.” 

It is no longer necessary to be awed by the preten- 
sions of poets who thunder from the Left. Mr. de la 
Mare has made the reason plain when he says of Miss 
Duggan’s poems: “We have to listen if we are to catch 
her overtones. There is little that is obscure, nothing 
acidly critical. ... We are in the presence of a positive 
little universe, and very few true poems exhibit a nega- 
tive one.” Accolade enough, surely, to make Miss Dug- 
gan’s book a “must” for poetry lovers. And the pleas- 
ing accident of her being a Catholic should make our 
colleges—some of which have not yet matched the secu- 
lar world’s addiction to Father Hopkins—rather anxious 
not to be left behind again. ALFRED BARRETT 
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LOMBARD STREET 
AND THE BIG FIVE 


Money Powers oF EuroPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND 

TWENTIETH CENTURIES. By Paul H. Emden. D. Ap- 

leton-Century Co. $3.50 
DURING the last hundred years, money powers have 
played an important réle in shaping the course of world 
events. Countries in which capital was most abundant 
took an early lead in industrialization at home as well 
as in the race for imperialistic supremacy. To mention 
but a few instances, English gold was ultimately re- 
sponsible for the overthrow of Napoleon, the conquest 
of Egypt and her controlling interest in the Suez Canal. 
French capital, too, led to the annexation of Tunis, 
dubbed by Clemenceau as a piece of high finance. And 
the Deutsche Bank was, before the War, the mainspring 
of German imperialism in the Near East. In a word, 
banks have, to use Professor’s Moon’s phrase, their fi- 
nancial fingers in every industrial pie—and, we might 
add, they have usually pulled out a very rich plum. 

Mr. Emden feels that this dynamic force behind mod- 
ern history has too often been overlooked. “For economic 
statesmanship,” he writes, “Clio has but little apprecia- 
tion and her stylo has made only slender notes.” Stu- 
diously avoiding any discussion of the currency problems 
or bimetallism, the author steers a middle course be- 
tween the intricacies of high finance and a thoroughly 
popular treatment. The result is a very readable and 
compact narrative of the rise and operations of Europe’s 
foremost money powers. The majority of the modern 
banking houses in England and on the Continent are 
described in the light of their humble beginnings and 
their growth through the men who made them great. 

In an interesting sidelight, Mr. Emden sets forth the 
part played by the Quakers in the history of modern 
banking. Here he substantiates, unwittingly perhaps, 
Max Weber’s thesis that Protestantism is the parent of 
capitalism. The Quakers, diligent and cautious, with 
principles precluding expensive tastes, considered the 
acquisition of wealth a mark of divine favor. As the 
result of an almost religious fervor in their business 
and a highly developed talent for making money they 
attained preeminence in many fields. And, while Jews 
were prominent in Continental financial centers, the 
Friends were very conspicuous in English Banking. 

It is on this latter topic that the author is at his best. 
Indeed, one sometimes wishes, when the pages tend to 
become congested with names and dates, that he had 
restricted himself to an account of British banking. For, 
although in England money-lending was still a side-line 
carried on by merchants and goldsmiths long after the 
rise of the Fuggers and the Venetian bankers, yet today 
London’s Lombard Street and the Big Five are synono- 
mous with financial influence. JaMEs E. O’BrRiEN 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE IRISH. 
By Michael J. O’Brien. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.50 
HERCULES MULLIGAN. By Michael J. O’Brien, P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. $2.50 
THE IRISH, at least of the United States, should erect 
a fitting monument to the memory of Michael J. O’Brien. 
Perhaps no book has so effectually killed a myth as the 
author’s A Hidden Phase of American History. True, 
there are still those who would wish to identify our 
history with the Anglo-Saxons, but thanks to Mr. 
O’Brien, they are few and speak in whispers. Mr. O’Brien 
is a historian, not a partisan and he lets the documents 
speak for themselves. It is hardly to the credit of the 
historians of our Colonial and Revolutionary period that 
the confidential correspondent of General Washington, 
Hercules Mulligan, should be buried in oblivion. Why 
the very nobility of the name should have called forth 
their admiration but perhaps it was the name itself that 
was the difficulty. Well, if there are any of the historical 
“bigots” left—for surely it is a species of a very mean 
bigotry—these two fine books of Mr. O’Brien should fall 
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into their hands, not indeed to convert them—this is too 
much to expect—but as a dose of gall and wormwood 
for their dyspeptic constitutions. On the other side, all 
sincere lovers of historical truth and especially all the 
Irish proud of their race and history, and justly so, of 
the part played by their racial kin in the American Revo- 
lution, should show their appreciation of the labors of 


Mr. O’Brien in a cause so noble. Wi1LuiaM J. BENN 


A GLANCE AT THE 
EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


ALTHOUGH we are now well into Lent, it is not too 
late to think about spiritual reading. One of the latest 
books, and certainly one of the best for spiritual read- 
ing and meditation, is Psalms and Canticles by George 
O’Neill, S. J. (Bruce, $3). The Psalter was known and 
loved by Catholics far more in olden times than today, 
and it is Father O’Neill’s purpose to bring it back to 
the laity in an easily understandable translation with 
explanatory notes. Another acceptable book for Lenten 
reading is Dr. I. Klug’s The Good Master, a series of 
short meditations translated from the German by Sister 
Agnes Rita. Dr. Klug’s book is published by St. Cather- 
ine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Practical and theoretical are combined in a compre- 
hensive view of preaching in Next Sunday’s Sermon by 
John K. Sharp (Dolphin Press, $2). There is already 
homiletic literature in abundance; but here is some- 
thing that goes back to the great traditions of preach- 
ing, when preachers were artists as well as orators. In 
Saint John of the Cross by Father Bede Frost, O.S.B. 
(Harper, $4), is an introduction by a Church of England 
clergyman to the philosophy, theology and spirituality 
of the Carmelite Doctor of the Church. Scholarship, 
understanding, as well as literary excellence adorn this 
work. But it is necessary to be reminded that Canon 
Law requires writings of this kind to bear the im- 
primatur of the Ordinary, and this is lacking. 

Ecclesiology is greatly enriched by two distinguished 
works from Studio Publications of New York. English 
Manuscripts of the Fourteenth Century, described by 
Canon Harrison ($10), is a superb collection of 24 plates, 
reproducing pages from illuminated manuscripts in the 
chief English collections. The color work is marvelous, 
so beautiful that the plates look like the originals rather 
than modern presswork. Canon Harrison is also respon- 
sible for Stained Glass of York Minster ($2.50), a hand- 
some large folio volume giving replicas in color of the 
famous medieval windows in York. 

There is hope amongst English Catholics that Rome 
will allow the introduction of the Cause of Teresa Hig- 
ginson, a saintly school teacher, who reveals much of 
her interior life in Letters of Teresa Higginson, selected 
and discussed by a monk of St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Ramsgate (Sands & Co., London, 2/6). The collection 
consists of excerpts from letters written by Teresa in 
obedience to the suggestion of her confessor. Sister 
Mary Immaculata, O.P. in Our Kateri (Benziger, $1.50) 
uses the novel form, very convincingly, to tell the life 
story of the Lily of the Mohawks, with striking sim- 
plicity and sincerity enlightening the narrative. 

If you are historically curious about the original 
“Down Easterners,” then the book for you is We Were 
New England, edited by Barrows Mussey (Stackpole, 
$3.50). The editor has boiled down the journals and 
autobiographies of some thirty or so Yankee men and 
women, and shows their life from a variety of angles, 
all very entertaining, if not very profound. Harris 
Franklin Rall is editor of Religion and Public Affairs 
(Macmillan, $2), which commemorates the 25th anni- 
versary of Dr. Francis J. McConnell as bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There are several con- 
tributors to the volume, and here and there the im- 
pression arises that religion and public affairs are not 
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unrelated to church and politics. There is biography 
of another kind in Coming, Sir! The Autobiography of 
a Waiter by Dave Marlowe (Lippincott, $2.50). It reads 
like fiction, but is evidently fact. For the young man 
who wrote this served as ship steward and had many 
adventures, some of them hectic, but none besmirched 
by anything worse than a generous use of Eliza Doo- 
little’s adjective. 

Both Dalys and O’Dalys who, properly speaking, are 
O’Dalaigh, will welcome History of the O’Dalys by E. E. 
O’Daly (Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, $4.75). It is a good 
history of this Irish House. First Act in China. The Story 
of the Sian Mutiny (Viking, $3) comes from the pen of 
James M. Bertram, and purports to tell the true facts 
about the capture of General Chiang Kai-shek, and how 
the kidnaper, Marshal Chang Hsueh-Liang, had for his 
real object the adoption of an anti-Japanese policy by 
the Nanking government. Why drag in Spain’s civil war? 

If courage, fortitude and adventure on the sea make 
any appeal, then Jonathan Lee’s The Fate of the Gros- 
venor (Covici-Friede, $2.75) is the book for you. This is 
the stirring tale of an East Indiaman that was wrecked 
off the African coast, and of the horrors its few sur- 
vivors encountered in their wanderings through the 
jungle. Their Ships Were Broken by Constance Wright 
(Dutton, $2.50) is a story about a group of Americans 
in China at the beginning of the nineteenth ccntury. 
Background and customs are accurately done, though 
the narrative wears thin in places. C. A. Millspaugh, 
who has written Men Are Not Stars (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50) tells about the struggle of one who having turned 
away from the light, y retraces his steps to the 
truth. This truth is the Catholic Faith, with which the 
author is not too intimately acquainted. 

For straightforward sincere fiction try Lee Shippey’s 
The Great American Family (Houghton, Mifflin, $2). 
This is a mental tonic; a clean honest tale of a couple 
who set out to achieve the great American novel and 
ended up by achieving the great American family; here 
is good craftsmanship and a welcome change from the 
sophisticates. Because of His Faith by Ernest D. Daniels 
(Bruce Humphries, $2) appears to be fiction with a pur- 
pose, the purpose being the airing of the author’s views 
on the Primacy of the Pope, the Gospels and the rites 
of the Church, and the views are not always convincing. 
There are 1449 pages in John Dos Passos’ U. 8. A. (Har- 
court, Brace, $3) which is described as “in the new 
American tradition.” Maybe. But the tradition as here 
exemplified were better strangled in the cradle. The 
three short novels which are said to be contained in 
these pages are decidedly unsavory, and the literary 
characters would be none the worse for a prolonged 
course of dry-cleaning. Robert Nathan’s Winter in April 
(Knopf, $2) is a very charming little story, with clever 
characterization and a decent plot. 

Dorothea Brande in Letters to Philippa (Sheed & 
Ward, $1.50) uses the letter form to pass judgment on 
current literature. Her work is well done, and a good 
many prominent literary lights are chewed-up in this 
onset. But Miss Brande’s criticisms are based on sound 
principles, and she leaves us with no excuse for tolerat- 
ing the intolerable in literature. The Final Choice by 
Stephen and Joan Raushenbush (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.50) surveys the conditions necessary to keep the 
United States out of war. The authors are realists about 
most things they here discuss, though they permit them- 
selves to fall for a utopian scheme for the eliminating 
of causes of war. You may not agree with 
the Raushenbushes propose, but none the less, what they 
have to say is worth serious consideration. In Science 
and Common Sense Professor W. R. Thompson, F.R.S. 
(Longmans, $3) explores, in the hope of dispelling, the 
contradiction between science and common sense, as 
common sense is usually understood. The author is a 
well known British scientist and speaks with authority. 
He gives a chapter on Evolution, in which he warns 
that without the aid of philosophy, it seems impossible 
to maintain the legitimacy of the conception of evolu- 
tion in biology. Henry Watts 


THEATRE 





WINE OF CHOICE. About twenty years ago the gallant 
band of Directors of the Theatre Guild decided to build 
a new theatre. They gave a dinner to launch the project, 
and I attended it. I was already deeply interested in the 
Guild’s accomplishments. When one of the officers asked 
the diners to secure some season subscribers for the 
coming year, I was one of the first to rise and make a 
pledge. I promised that I would get twenty new season 
subscribers! 

It seemed at the time a simple matter to secure them. 
Two or three of the Guild’s five annual productions were 
successful. There was even a season when only one pro- 
duction failed. Nevertheless, it was hard to persuade 
twenty persons to pay, in May, for twenty season tickets 
that they would not have an opportunity to use till the 
following winter. 

Besides myself I dragged in two members of my fam- 
ily. Half a dozen close friends also joined with cheerful 
resignation. To get the remaining dozen subscribers 
took some doing, but I did it. Of the original twenty, 
eight or nine are still on the Guild’s list. Several times 
a season they remind me that they continue to subscribe 
purely through optimism. For half a dozen years they 
have been disappointed. 

This is why I feel so strong an interest in the Theatre 
Guild and so deep a disappointment when it produces 
“flops.” This season we have had four “flops,” if I in- 
clude Wine of Choice, which I certainly shall include 
within sixty seconds. Even assuming that Amphitryon 38 
is a success, we have had a pretty sad time up on Fifty- 
second Street. Now Wine of Choice, written by S. N. 
Behrman, directed by Herman Shumlin, and presented 
by the Guild as its fifth production this season, does 
nothing to dispel the gloom. It is merely another “con- 
versation piece,” in which the characters ceaselessly 
discuss world affairs with an interest audiences cannot 
share. There is nothing new in these discussions. They 
contain the remarks we are all making at our dinner 
tables if we can persuade our table companions to listen. 
There is some wit and comedy, most of it supplied by 
Mr. Alexander Woollcott. There is one scene in the third 
act which aproaches drama but does not reach its des- 
tination. The two gentlemen in the scene are also re- 
peating what we all know. They are, however, doing it 
with such earnestness and passion that it is clear they 
themselves have not known it before, and this is inter- 
esting. The rest is just talk. I wish a few of the Theatre 
Guild directors would come back from Hollywood and 
read some scripts. In the past they certainly proved that 
they knew good plays when they read them. Why not 
prove it again to a loyal and pathetically patient fol- 
lowing? 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK. Probably, in the next few 
years, the gifted band of Mercury Theatre players will 
hurl their new sheaves from them and settle in Holly- 
wood. It behooves us, therefore, to see now anything and 
everything they are offering—Julius Caesar, The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, The Cradle Will Rock. 

The Cradle Will Rock is being shown by Sam H. Gris- 
man at the renovated Windsor Theatre. There Marc 
Blitzstein is at his piano, with his effervescent company 
ranged around him in chairs, panting to get up and act, 
and doing it superbly when their turns come. No sets, 
no scenery, no costumes. Just the general idea that 
we are all ready for a fall from our snug cradles in 
the tree tops, and a whole lot of pleasure in the pros- 
pect so far as I can see. But the players are so gay, 
and they are having such a grand time telling pluto- 
crats when and where they will get off, that even the 
plutocrats grin forgivingly in their orchestra chairs. It 
is a big show, put over in a big way. E.izaserH Jorpan 
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FILMS 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO. The piquant 
history of the youngest of the merchants Polo finds its 
triumphant way to the screen under the prodigal hand 
of Samuel Goldwyn, who has rendered Thirteenth- 
Century China more Orientally opulent and amazing 
than even Marco’s memoirs. It is a colorful and exciting 
yarn, freed from historical impediments by the mystery 
surrounding the true voyage. At the peak of the great 
Middle Age, Marco Polo, the prototype of all itinerant 
drummers, sets out from Venice to Pekin, to establish 
trade with the Emperor Kublai Khan. There he gains the 
favor of the court, the affection of the Khan’s daughter 
and the enmity of the scheming Saracen, Ahmed, who 
later makes an attempt upon his life. Captured by a 
rebellious lord, Marco wins his release in time to depose 
the usurper Ahmed by the use, for the first time, of gun- 
powder, and restore the Emperor. Among the curious 
possessions he brings back to amaze his countrymen are 
coal, gunpowder, spaghetti and a royal wife. Gary 
Cooper’s Marco is an engaging and resourceful hero, 
equally at ease in romance or revolution. Sigrid Gurie, 
Basil Rathbone, Alan Hale and Binnie Barnes are note- 
worthy in support. The production is fine large-scale 
entertainment with an adult claim upon our interest. 
(United Artists) 


MAD ABOUT MUSIC. This is a slightly sentimental 
study of adolescence which is greatly enhanced by the 
singing presence of Deanna Durbin. The locale is a 
Swiss boarding school, which must, by now, be a familiar 
setting to most moviegoers, and the young heroine goes 
through the usual pangs occasioned by parental neglect 
while all about her frolicsome companions revel in their 
family ties. Since her mother is a Hollywood star and 
Hollywood stars are, by the laws of publicity, forbidden 
children, the girl is hidden away among the Alps and 
bears the scorn of pupils who can be snobbish about the 
not uncommon interest of a mother and father. In des- 
peration, she invents a dashing father who conveniently 
materializes and cooperates in the hoax until it becomes 
a happy reality. There is a gently humorous spirit to 
the piece which is much helped by Herbert Marshall’s 
performance as the fictitious parent and Miss Durbin’s 
unaffected charm. On the musical side, the young star 
sings a brilliant Ave Maria along with several pleasant 
popular numbers and adds a lilting panache to a very 
satisfactory family picture. (Universal) 


MERRILY WE LIVE. The perils of farce have finally 
caught up with the gay producers in this interminable 
film on the ancient theme of mistaken identity. It is 
almost humorless and certainly the rapid flow and con- 
tinuity necessary for such high-pitched amusement is 
lacking. An anecdote about a benevolent but bewildered 
lady who attempts to domesticate hoboes is expanded 
into a feature-length picture which is featured by length 
and little else. When the most unprepossessing of a long 
line of nobodies has been installed as the philanthropist’s 
chauffeur, her family decides to frighten him off by a 
barrage of embarrassing tricks. But the daughter of the 
house falls in love with the new man in spite of herself 
and he turns out, fortunately, to be a famous novelist 
on a holiday. An ordinarily clever cast is undone by the 
unwieldy material provided. (MGM) 


LITTLE MISS ROUGHNECK. The precocious child 
theme is varied enough in this story to give us a thor- 
ough-going mischief-maker who does not save the family 
fortunes and who does not spread sweetness and light 
until the shadow of the police forces gentility upon her. 
But the film is unoriginal enough in its own way and is 
poorly directed. (Columbia) THomas J. FirzMorrIs 
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EVENTS 


IN New York, Manhattan Borough President Stanley W. 
Isaacs appointed a Communist, one Simon Gerson, to 
public office. Appeals to Mayor La Guardia to have this 
representative of the Third International removed have 
been unavailing. . . . Mayor La Guardia recently ap- 
pointed a Leftist in charge of the city-owned radio sta- 
tion WNYC. From the station came a broadcast picturing 
Russia as a land of joy and plenty. . . . The Board of 
Education of New York City is gradually going Red... . 
See the Comment in the front of this issue for what is 
happening in Hollywood. Reds highly placed in the 
studios are bringing pressure on employes for contribu- 
tions to the Communist party. . . . Last May, Michael 
Williams related that the Committee for Spanish Relief 
wanted to establish headquarters in a well-known New 
York hotel. Hotel officials refused permission. They 
feared sabotage by Communists working in the hotel... . 
Walter Hampden, famous actor, was to take the leading 
part in a Madison Square Garden pageant depicting the 
true situation in Spain. Red pressure forced him to with- 
draw. ...In New York, one of the top-flight opera stars 
agreed to sing in a benefit for the Nationalist side in 
Spain. The great star was informed if she did this, she 
would get no more engagements for the stage and con- 
cert platform. Evidently some pretty convincing infor- 
mation must have been given her. Though her sym- 
pathies are with the Spanish Christians, she called up, 
said she would have to withdraw her promise... . 
It would seem that the first phases of the Communist 
reign of terror have already commenced in the United 
States. . . . If you view this as mere alarmism try the 
following experiment. Get up an affair for the Spanish 
Christians, see how impossible it is to secure prominent 
actors, singers, musicians to participate. Then arrange 
an affair for the anti-Christians, see how easy it is to 
pack the stage with the big names. . . . In New York you 
cannot win the celebrities any more than you could in 
Moscow. And the Communists can get the big boys and 
girls whooping it up for anti-Christ as easily as Tzar 
Stalin can in the worker’s paradise... . 


Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, visited 
Spain, toured the Franco territory. He wrote articles 
describing the liberal spirit, the order, contentment per- 
vading Christian Spain. The reaction in the United States 
was like the reaction in Russia. How dare anyone say 
there is peace and order and liberality in Christian 
Spain! The idea got 115 American educators so heated 
up they issued a manifesto denouncing the Spanish 
Christians, lauding the anti-Christians to the skies. . 
How can one explain the increase of Communistic influ- 
ence in the United States at the time Mother Russia is 
shooting the very founders of Communism. Is the in- 
crease caused by zeal for the poor and underprivileged. 
That cannot be. Anyone with an open mind taking a 
peek at Russia will see what twenty years of Marxism 
have done to the poor and underprivileged. Love of firing 
squads? A yearning to have little to eat and no rights or 
liberties? These cannot be the motives. Yet at the very 
moment when the terrible failure and tragedy of Com- 
munism is more manifest than ever, Communism is 
spreading in the United States. 


A recent incident in New York provides, we believe, the 
basic explanation of this phenomenon. Communist art 
students gave a masked dinner and dance at one of the 
best hotels in New York. An individual personifying 
Jesus Christ danced before the diners. He made fun of 
the Crown of Thorns and of the Cross. . . . To haters of 
God and Christ, Communism presents an opportunity. 
We see no other rational explanation of its spread. 
THE PARADER 
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